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THE THREE CRUMP TWIN-BROTHERS 
OF DAMASCUS. 


~— 
A TARTARIAN TALE. 


Unver the Caliphat of Watik-biflah, 
grandson of Haroun Arreschid, there 
dwelt at Damascus* an old man called 
Behemrillah, who did but just get a poor 
livelihood by making steel-bows, swords, 
sabres, and knife-blades. Of thirteen 
children which he had by one wife, ten 
died all in one year ; but the three that 
remained were so odd a figure, that it was 
impossible to look at them without laugh- 
ing : they were crooked both behind and 
before, blind of the left eye, lame of the 
right foot, and so perfectly like one anoth- 
er in face, shape, and clothes, which they 
always wore the same with one another, 
that even their father and mother some- 
times mistook one for the other. Of the 
three sons of Behemrillah, the eldest 
was named Ibad, the second Syahouk, and 
the third Babekan ; and these three little 
hump-backed brothers never worked in 
their shops but théy served for laughiug- 
stocks to all the boys and girls inthe town. 

One day, as the only son ofa rich mer- 
chant, named Mourad, returned from 
walking with some of his play-fellows, 
finding himself more merry than usual, 
he leaned upon the bulk of the three 
crumps, and insulted them with so much 
keenness, that Babekan, who was then at 
work,upon a knife-blade, lost all patience ; 
he ran after those children, and singling 
out his principal enemy, gave him a cut 
in the belly ; but finding that he was pur- 
sued by the mob, he ran into his shop 
and pulled to the door after him. 

As Mourad was dangerously wounded, 
all the avenues of Behemrillah’s house 
were immediately secured till the nm: 
who was sent for, should be come. He 
repaired thither immediately with his az- 
zas,{ and having broken down the doors, 
upon their refusal to open them, he en- 
tered into the shop, and demanded of 
those who had been witnesses of the ac- 
tion that was committed, which of the 
three crumps was the murderer? No- 
body could affirm that it was one of them 
more than the other; they were so ex- 
actly alike, that they were all at a loss. 
The cady examined Ibad, who assur- 
ed him that it was not he that had wound- 
ed the boy, and that he could not tell 
whether it was Syahoak or Babekan : 
Syahouk averred the same thing; and 
Babekan, seeing himself out of danger, 
had the impudence to deny likewise that 
he had any hand in the crime. 

The cady was therefore much per- 
plexed what to do; there could be but 
one criminal, and here seemed to be 
three ; and never a one of them would 
own himself to be the man. He thought 
he could not do better than to inform the 





* Dainascus is a city of Sy-ia, at the foot o 
Mount Libanus, about forty leagues from Aleppo. 
It is mightly resosted to for its knives, bows, aud 
sabres. The steel ef Damascus is in very great 
esteein. 

+ The Azzas are asort of catchpoles that gen- 
erally accompany the cadies. 
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king of Damascus of so singular an affair.|}way figure began to grow familiar to her, 


He carried the three crumps before his 
throne ; and that prince having examined 
them himself, without being able to find 
out the truth, gave command, in order to 
discover it, that each of them should have 
a hundred bastinadoes upon the soles of 
his feet. ‘They began with Syahouk, and 
afterwards proceeded to Ibad ; but both 
of them being ignorant whether Babekan 
was the criminal or not, so much resem- 
blance there was between them, they en- 
dured the bastinado without giving the 
king any clearer information than he had 
before. Babekan afterwards received 
his quota of stripes; but being judge in 
his own cause, he did not think fit to be- 
tray himself: he made the most earnest 
protestations of his innocence : and the 
king, not knowing which was the murder- 
er, and unwilling to put to death two in- 
nocents with one criminal, was contented 
with banishing them all three from Da- 
mascus for éver. 

Ibad, Syahouk, and Babekan, were 
obliged to comply with this sentence im- 
mediately. They departed from the ci- 
ty; and, having considered what they 
should do, Ibad and Syahouk were entire- 
ly for keeping together; but Babekan 
having represented to them, that, let them 
go where they would, so long as they 
were together, they should always be 
the jest of the public, and that if they 
were single, they@vould exch be infinite- 
ly less observed, this reason prevailed 
over the opinion of the othertwo. They 
parted from each other ; and taking every 
one a different road, Babekan, after hav- 
ing travelled through several towns of 
Syria, came at length to Bagdad.* 


This little crooked wretch, understand- 
ing that there was in that city a cutler of 
tolerable good repute, went to him for 
employment. He told him he was of 
Damascus, and that he had a particular 
art in the tempering of steel. The cutler 
was willing to try if Babekan was as great 
a master of his trade as he boasted him- 
self to be: he took him into his shop; 
and finding indeed that not only the steel 
he tempered was as hard anc sharp again as 
what was commonly used at Bagdad, but 
also that his work was much more neat 
and perfect, he retained him in his ser- 
vice, and entertained him with great kind- 
ness, that he might keep him to himself. 
From that time his shop was always 
crowded with customers. The little 
cromp could not work fast enough. The 
cutler sold his bows and sabres at his own 
price ; and, if he had not been a drunk- 
en extravagant sot, he might have made 
a very considerable fortune. 

Babekan -had scarce been two years at 
Bagdad, when his master fell very ill of a 
great debauch he had made. His body 
was so worn and wasted by wine, brandy, 
and women, that all the care of his wife 
and Babekan could not save his life. He 
died in their arms. Though Nohoud 
(which was the name of the cutler’s wife) 
was very far from being handsome, Ba- 
bekan had nevertheless been in love 
with her for some time ; and his master’s 
death being a fair opportunity to declare 
his passion, he without any hesitation 
made the widow acquainted with his sen- 
timents. She was not much alarmed at 
them ; for, besides that his out-of-the- 

* magind is a city of Asia, seated upon the 


Tigris, in the province of Hierac. It has long 
been the place of abode of the calipcs of Egypt. 





she further considered, that if Babekan 
left her, the shop would presently lose 
its reputation, and that the little money 
she had saved during her husband’s life 
would soon be spent. These reasons in- 
duced her, like a sensible woman as she 
was, to make Babekan a promise of mar- 
riage, so soon as she could do it with de- 
cency. She kept her word with him 
some months afterwards ; and Babekan, 
not satisfied with his cutling-trade alone, 
whereby in a little time he got a great 
deal of money, fell likewise into the way 
of selling brandy of dates, which he had 
a very considerable demand for. 

The correspondence that Babekan had 
in several towns of the east, came to the 
ears of his two brothers ; who, after hav- 
ing lived for almost five years in the ut- 
most poverty, were at last met together 
at Derbent.* Here they learnt, to their 
great joy, the prosperity of Babekan ; 
and, not doubting but he would assist them 
in their want, they resolved to go togeth- 
er to Bagdad. They were no sooner ar- 


rived there, than they sent for him by a 


poor woman who had taken them into her 
house out of charity. Babekan was pro- 
digiously surprised at the sight of his 
brothers. ** Have you forgot,” said he 
to them in a violent passion, “‘ what hap- 
pened to us at Damascus? Have you a 


mind to make me the jest of this city too? 


swear ‘by my h that nll 

beneath a ee you dare to come 
near my house, or stay in Bagdad anoth- 
er hour!” Ibad and his brother were 
amazed at a reception so little expected. 
It was in vain they represented their mis- 


ery to Babekan, and showed him the 
most abject submission: he continued!! 
unmoved ; and all they could obtain of 
him was ten or twelve pieces of gold, to 


help them to settle in some other town. 


Babekan being returned home, his wife 


perceived an alteration in bis countenance. 


She asked him the canse of it, and was 
answered that it proceeded from the ar- 


rival of his two brothers; but that ap- 


prehending at Bagdad the same railleries 


he had borne at Damascus, he~had forbid 


them his house, and obliged them to leave 


the town. Nohoud to no purpose re- 


monstrated to him the cruelty of what he 


had done; her husband’s fary was but 
increased by her persuasions. 
says he, “‘ you will be tempted toenter- 


tain them here during the journey Lam to 


make to Balsora: but take notice, I would 


advise you, that if you do, it shall cost 
Look to 


you your life. I say no more. 
it, that you do not disobey me.” Babe- 
kan’s wife was too well acquainted with 
her husband’s violent humour to contra- 
dict him; she bad often enough felt the 
weight of his arm. She promised most 
punctually to execute his orders. But 
those promises did not make Babekan 
easy ; he passed the whole night without 
taking a wink of sleep; and returning 
next morning at break of day to the wo- 
man’s house where his brothers had 
lodged, he heard, to his great satisfaction, 
that they were gone from Bagdad with an 
intention never to see it again. 

Ibad and Syahouk were indeed depart- 
ed with a resolution to go seek their for- 
tunes elsewhere ; but the latter falling 
sick about.two days journey from Bagdad, 
and they finding aloshsias obliged to stay 



























the Tigris. 
fer : and Nohoud, having takea him home 


of earnest, treated him with dri 


Vou. Il. 


there ulmost three weeks, their money 
was soon gove, and they reduced to their 
former want. Not knowing how to live, 
in spite of the severe prohibition they 
had received from Babekan, they resolv- 
ed to go back to Bagdad. They went to 
their former landlady, and begged her to 
go once more to their brother, in order 
to persuade him, if she could, to take 
them into his house, or at least to give 
them a little money to defray the charge 
of their journey. The poor woman could 
not refuse to do them that service: she 
went to Babekan’s house ; and being in- 
formed-at his shop that he had been gone 
twelve days to Balsora, to fetch several 
bales of merchandises, she returned im- 
mediately to tell this news to her guests, 
who were so hard pressed by their ne- 
cessity, that they went themselves to im- 
plore the assistance of their brother’s 
wife. 

Nohoud could not help knowing them ; 
they resembled Babekan so exactly, that 
there was nobody but who would have 
mistaken each of them apart for him: 
but though he had so strictly command- 
ed her not to Jet them into her house, she 
was touched with their poverty and tears; 
she entertained them, and set some victu- 
als before them. It was now dark night; 
and lbad and Syahouk had scarce satisf- 
ed their first hunger, when somebody rat- 
tled at the door. The voice of Babekan, 
who was not to haye returned in three 

ays longer, was 4 thunderbolt to bis wife 
and brothers; they turned as pale as 
death: and Nehoud, who did not know 
where to put them to conceal them from 
her husband’s fury, thought at last of hid- 
ing them in a litile cellar behind five or 
six tubs of brandy. 

Babekan grew impatient at the door ; 
he knocked louder and louder every mo- 
ment: at last it was opened ; and, sus- 
pecting his wife of having some gallant 
hid in a corner, he took a stick, and beat 
ber soundly ; afterwards his jealousy in- 
ducing him to search all the house, he 
visited every hole with the greatest care, 
but never thought of looking behind the 
brandy-tubs, though he went into the cel- 
lar. At last, the hump-backed chur’, 
having made no discovery, grew a little 
calm ; he locked all the doors, taking the 
keys, according to his custom ; went to 
bed with Nohoud ; and did not go out all 
next day till toward the evening prayer, 
telling his wife he should sup with a 
friend. His back was hardly turned, 
wher Nohoad ran immediately to the cel- 
lar. But she was in the utmost surprise 
at finding Ibad and Syahouk without the 
least sign of life. Her perplexity in- 
creased when she considered she bad no 
way of getting rid of the two bodies ; 
but, taking her resolution at once, she 
shut up the shop, ran to look towards the 
bridge of Bagdad fur a foolizh porter of 
Sivri-hissar,* and, baving told him that a 
little hamp-baeked man who came to ber 
house to buy some knives having died 
there suddenly, she feared she should b- 
brought into trouble about it, she proffer- 
ed him foar sequins of geld, if he would 
put him inte a sack; throw him into 
The porter accepted her of- 


with her, gave lim two sequins by way 
was night, put only one of the, crnmps 





* Derbent isa town of the provinee of Servan 
in Persia, at the fuot of Mount Caucasus. 






* Sivri-hiesar is a town of Natolia, the inhat:- 
tants of which are famous for their simplicity. 








































































































' cramps, he seized him furiously by the 





promised to give him thie other two se- 
quins when she was sure he had perform- 
ed his commission. 

The porter, with the crump upon his 
shoulders, being come to the bridge of 
Bagdad, opened his sack, shot his load in- 
to the river, and running back to Nohoud 
Tis done,” said he, laughing ; “ your 
man is fish-meat by this time. Give me 
the two sequins you promised me.”” No- 
hoad then went behind her counter, un- 
der pretence of fetching him the money ; 
but ‘starting back with a loud cry, she 
pretended to fall into aswoon, The por- 
ter, strangely surprised, took her into his 
arins, After having fetched her to her- 
self, he inquiged the cause of her fright. 
‘*Ah!” said the cunning hussey, acting 
her part to a miracle, ‘‘ go in there, and 
you will soon know the cause.” The 
porter went in, and was struck as mute 
as a fish when, by the glimmering of a 
jamp, he perceived the same body which 
he thought he had thrown into the Tigris. 
The more narrowly he viewed it, the 
greater was his surprise. ‘1 am sure,” 
said he to Nohoud, “I did throw that 
plaguy crooked rascal over the bridge : 
how then could he come hither? There 
must be witchcraft in it. However,” 
continued he, “let us try if he will get 
out again.” Then having put the second 
crump into the same sack, he carried 
him to the bridge ; and choosing out the 
deepest part of the Tigris, opened his 
sack, and threw in poor Syahouk. He 
was again returning merrily to Nohoud, 
not doubting that his burden was gone to 
the bottom ; when, turning the corner of 
a street, he saw coming towards him a 
man with a lautern in his hand. He was 
ready to drop down dead with fear at the 
sight of Babekan, who was going home a 
little overtaken with wine. He dogged 
him, however, a little while ; and finding 
that he took the ready way to the house 
from which he had fetched the two 


collar. ‘Ah, rogue!”’ cried he, ‘ you 
think to make a fool of me all night, do 
you? Yeu have served me this trick 
twice already ; but if you escape the 
third time, | will be hanged.” Then, 
being a lusty fellow, he threw his sack 
over his shoulders ; and, forcing him in- 
to it in spite of his teeth, tied the mouth 
of it with a strong rope ; and running di- 
rectly to the bridge, flung in poor Babe- 
kan, sack and all. He walked a pretty 
while thereabouts, for fear the crump 
should get out again to cheat him of his 
reward ; but hearing no noise, returned 
to the cutleress to demand the other two 
sequins which she had promised him. 
‘* Do not fear his coming any more,” saict 
he, the moment he set his foot into the 
house. ‘* The wag had a mind to make 


into bis sack, with it, 


her threats ; he thought she did this only 
to avoid paying bim 


lawfally earned: you have made a foo! 
of me long enough already. 
gone home.” 


you tu keep company with that crooked 


sently, or | will make the house too hot 


ath, and’go this moment to make: 


cotpplaint to the cady.” 


The porter gave very little heed to all 


e money she had 
promised him. ‘ Without jesting,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ give me the two sequins | have so 


1 must be 
Nohoud refusing to pay 
him—*‘ | swear by my head,” replied he, 
in a violent rage, ** if you do not give me 
the two sequins this moment, | will send 


monster | have thrown into the river! 
Now,” added he, ‘** dispute my payment 
if you dare. 1 am not such a fool as you 
take me for: | will have my money pre- 


to hold you.” The more the porter in- 
sisted upon his money, the more noise 
Nohoud made. He grew weary of so 
much resistance ; and, taking her by the 
hair, he pulled her into the street, and 
was really guing to throw her into the 
Tigris, when the neighbours ran to her 
assistance. 

The porter upon this took to his heels, 
very much in dudgeon at having, as he 
thought, been so grossly put upon ; and 
was going towards the bridge in his way 
home, when be met three men, each with 
a load upon his shoulder, as far as he 
could discern in the dark. Hesthat went 
first took him by the arm. ‘ Where are 
you going at this time of night ?” said he. 
** What is that to you!” said the porter 
very snappishly: “1 am going where I 
please.”’—** You are greatly deceived,” 
answered the stranger ; ‘‘for you shall 
go where I please. Take this bundle off 
my head, and walk before me.” 


The porter, surprised at the command, 
would have resisted; but that man, hav- 
ing shook at hima sabre four fingers broad, 
and threatened ‘to cut off his head if he 
did not obey that moment, he was forced 
to take up the load, and go in company 
with the other two; whereof one seemed a 
slave, and the other a fisherman. (They 
had not walked ten streets, when they 
came to a little door, which was present- 
ly opened by an old woman. They pas- 
sed through along passage, very dark, 
and arrived at last in a magnificent hall. 
But what was the porter’s amazement, 
when, by the light of above forty tapers 
with which it was illuminated, he saw the 
crooked brothers he had thrown into the 
Tigris! two of whom were upon the 
shoulders of the slave and the fisherman, 
and the third upon his own head ; he was 
seized with such terror, that he began to 
shake all over his body. He was more 
thoroughly convinced than ever, that so 
extraordinary a thing could be imputed 
to nothing but conjuration ; buat, recover- 
ing a little from his fright—** The devil 





me his sport for ever, I think. He only 


take this cursed crump-backed, one-eyed, 





pretended to be dead that he might make 


me trot my legs off. But I have done his wat (one, «1 believe 1 shall do mothing 


business for him now so thoroughly, that 
he will never come to your house any 
more, I will engage for him.” 

Nohoud, surprised at this discourse, 
desired him to tell her what he meant by 
i. ‘ Why,” replied he, “1 had again 
thrown this d—d crump into the Ti- 
gris, when, as I was returning to you for 


my money, I met him again abont five or||himself 
six streets off, with a lantern in his hand,|lof the house, “ lend me, 


singing and roaring under pretence of be- 
ing drank. I was so horridly enraged 
with him, that, laying bold of him, | fore- 
ed him into my sack in spite of all his re- 
sistance, tied it with a cord, and so threw 
Lum into the Tigris ; from whence | be- 
lieve he can never return, 
the Daggial* bimseif.”’ 
was in an unparalleled surprise at this 
news. “ Ah, sirrah!” said she, 


dence to think I will reward 
murder? No, no; 

"* "The Dagginl isthe Antichrist of the Maho- 
Inctaus. 











unless he be the cutler’s house or mine, do what | 
Babekan’s wife|| wif},”” 


* what/lof his, the caliph Watik-billah, for it was 
have yon done ? You have now drowned |/he himself that, by the example of Ha- 
my husband. And have you the impu-|iroun Arreshid, his grandfather, walked 
ird you for this|lout very often in the night-time in the 
I will revenge hisistreets of Bagdad, to see what passed, 





son ofa !” cried he, ina very comi- 


all night but throw him into the river, 
and not get rid of bim at last. The ras- 
cal was so malicious to come back again 
twice to hinder me from having the se- 
quins the cutler-woman premised me ; 
and here I find him again, with two others 
besides, not a farthing better than himself. 
—But, Sir,” continued he, addressing 
to him that seemed the master 
I beseech you, 
that sabre of yours but for a moment: | 
will only cut off their heads, and then go 
throw them all three into the Tigris, to 
see if they will follow me again. 1 am 
so horridly unlucky to-day, that I amsure 
the devil will carry them back either to 


The porter having finished this speech 


and to be capable of making a judgment 
hi 









mt; this caliph, I say, who was dis- 
ised like a merchant, was in the utmost 
surprise at these words ef ‘the porter. 
He had been out that night with his prime 
vizir ; and, having met a fisherman, he 
asked him whither he went. ‘I am go- 
ing,”” answered he, ‘to draw up my nets, 
which | have left ever since yesterday 
morning in the Tigris.”—** And what 
will you do with the fish you catch ?”’ re- 
plied the caliph. “ To-morrow,” said 
he, ‘I will go sell it in the market of 
Bagdad, to help to maintain my wife and 
three’ children.”—** Will you bargain 
with me for your whole draught?” re- 
plied Watik-billah. ‘ With all my heart,” 
answered the fisherman. ‘* Well,” said 
the caliph, ‘* there are ten sequins of gold 
for it; will that satisfy you?” The fish- 
erman was so amazed at such a piece of 
generosity, that he almost imagined he 
was in a dream ; but, putting the sequins 
in his pocket-—* My lord,” replied he, 
transported, “ if 1 were to have a3 much 
for every draught, | should soon be rich- 
er and more powerful than the sovereign 
Cemmander of the Faithful.” 


The caliph smiled at this comparison. 
He went to the shore of the Tigris ; en- 
tered into the fisherman’s boat ; and, with 
his vizir, having helped him to draw up 
his nets, he was very much amazed at 
finding in them the two little crumps of 
Damascus, and a sack, in which was the 
third. An adventure so surprising struck. 
him with admiration. ‘ Since this draught 
belongs to me,”’ said he to the fisherman, 
who was as much surprised as himself, 
** | am resolved to carry it home with me; 
but you must lend us a hand.” That 
man had received too great marks of the 
caliph’s liberality to make the least scru- 
ple of obeying him; the vizir and he 
took the one Ibad, and the other Syahouk, 
by the feet, and threw them on their 
shoulders ; and the caliph himself hav- 
ing shouldered the sack in which was Ba- 
bekan, they turned back to go to the 
palace ; when they met the porter, who 
had but a few momentg before thrown the 
three brothers into the Tigris. 


As Watik-billah was dropping wet with 
the water that ran out of the sack, he 
stopped the porter; and, having forced 
him to ease him of his burden, he con- 
ducted him to a house which adjoined to 
his palace. ‘There it was, that the por- 
ter of Bagdad, having by the words he 
spoke relating to the three crumps, excit- 
ed the caliph’s curiosity, he desired him 
to explain himself more clearly upon so 
whimsical an adventure. ‘‘ Sir,” replied 
the porter, “ this explanation you require 
is not so easily made as you imagine. The 
more | think of it, the less | understand 
it: however, you shall have it just as I 
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to be carried into different cham- 
bers, had them put to bed, and locked up. 
Then he sent away the fisherman ; and 
having ordered the vizir to keep the por- 
ter, and to use him with great kindness, 
he prepared to divert himself at the ex- 
pense of the crooked brothers, and the 
cutler-woman, whom he arrested next 
morning by break of day. To heighten 
his diversion, the caliph caused to be 
made that night two suits of clothes ex- 
actly like that which Babekan woré when 
he was thrown into the Tigris. He or- 
dered then: to be put upon Ibad- and Sya- 
houk, whose drunken fit was quite over ; 
and being all dressed exactly alike, he 
placed them behind three different pieces 
of hanging in a magnificent hall of the 
palace, and gave orders that they should 
be discovered upon his making a certain 
sign. 

The vizir, who, with the porter and 
several guards had been early in the 
morning to arrest the cutler’s wife, 
brought her intothe hall, where the caliph 
was already placed upon his throne. He 
examined her with relation to what pass- 
ed between her and the porter. She 
told bim all that had happened, without 
concealing a tittle of the truth, and seem- 
ed very much concerned at the loss of 
her husband. “But,” said the caliph, 
‘is not this a made story that you tell 
me ? how is it possible these three crook- 
ed brothers should be so exactly alike, 
that the porter should be deceived by 
them ?”—* Ah, my lord! replied No- 
houd, ** he was half drunk when I em- 
ployed him ; and, besides, my husband 
and his brothers resemble one another so 
perfectly, that,*if they were dressed in 
the same clothes, | hardly think | myself 
could be able to distinguish one from the 
other.”—*‘ That would be pleasant, in- 
deed,”’ said the caliph, clapping his hands ; 
**] should be glad te be a spectator of 
such an interview.” 

This was the signal Watik-billah was 
to give for the crumps to appear. The 
pieces of hanging were immediately pull- 
ed up, and the cutleress was reacly to die 
with fear at the sight. ‘“‘O Heaven!” 
cried she, “ what a prodigy isthis? Do 
the dead come again to life ?—Is this an 
illusion, my lord : and are my eyes faith- 
ful testimonies of what I see ?”—** Yoa 
see right,” replied Watik-billah ; “one 
of these three is your husband, and the 
other two are his brothers; you must 
choose out your own from among them ; 
view them well. But I forbid them, up- 
on pain of death, to speak or make the 
least sign.”” Nohoud, in the utmost per- 
plexity, examined them one after another 
er. She could not distinguish her hus- 
band ; and the caliph, who was as much 





think it happened to me.”” He then re- 
lated the whole circumstance ; on which 
the caliph observed that he could not see 
into the bottom of this adventure, yet he 
took abundance of pleasure in hearing 
the porter’s story. Then, having view- 
ed the three brothers more narrowly, he 
thought he perceived in them some signs 
of life, and sent immediately for a physi- 
cian. He came soon afterwards; and, 
finding that Ibad and Syahouk threw up, 
with the water they had swallowed, a 
great deal of brandy, he did not doubt, as 
indeed it was true, but that their drunk- 
enness was the occasion of their being 


but want of air had almost suffocated him ; 
but as soon as his head was out of the 
sack, he recovered by degrees ; so that 
in half an hoar’s time his brothers and he 
were entirely out of danger. Never 
was any body so amazed as Babekan was 
at the sight of his brothers, who were 
laid upon sofas. He almost cracked his 
eye-strings with staring at them, and could 
not possibly conceive how he came into 
that strange place withthem. He suffer- 
ed himself to be undressed without ut- 
tering a single werd, while the same was 
done to Ibad and Syabouk. ; 

The caliph, having caused the three 





i imself how the people liked his govern- 





at a loss to know them as she, ordering 
him of the three that was Babekan to 
come and embrace his wife, was very 
much surprised to see the three crumps 
all at once throw their arms round her 
neck, and each of them affirm himself to 
be her husband. 


Ibad and Syahonk were not ignorant 
that they were in the presence of the so- 
vereign Commander of the Faithful; but 
whatever respect they owed him, they 
thought they could not be revenged of 
Babekan better than by trying to pase for 
him : and this latter got nothing by his 

and passion ; for his two brothers 


thought dead. As for Babekan, nothing}jobstinately persisted in robbing him ot 


his name. The caliph could not help 
laughing at this comical contest of the 
three crumps ; but having at length re- 
assumed his gravity—“ There would be - 
no such dispute among you,” said he, 
«which should be Babekan, if you knew 
that 1 want to distinguish him only to give 
him a thousand bastinadoes for his cruelty 
to his brothers, and for his forbidding his 
wife to entertain them in his absence.” 
Watik-billah pronounced these words 
in so severe atone, that Ibad and Sya- 
honk thought it high time to give over 
the jest. “If itbe so, my lord,” said 


each of them separately, “we are no 
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longer what to be, with all 


design to punish our brother for his ill- 
usage of us. If there are any blows to! 
be received, let him receive them, for 
they are no more than he deserves. As 
for us, my lord, we implore your gene- 
rosity ; and we are in hopes that your 
august majesty, who never suffers any to 
depart unsatisfied, will have the goodness 
to alleviate our misery and want.” 

The caliph then threw his eyes upon 
Babekan, whom he saw in the greatest 
confusion. ‘ Well,” said he to him, 
‘‘what hast thou to say for thyself ?””— 
‘¢ Potent king,” replied Babekan, with 
his face prostrated to the earth, ‘* what- 
ever punishment I am to look for from 
your justice, | am nevertheless the hus- 
band of this woman. My crime is still 
the greater, in that beingthe only cause 
of the banishment of my brothers from 
the city of Damascus, for a murder of 
which our resemblance hindered me from 
being known the author, I ought to have 
let them participate in my good fortune, 
as they had shared in my bad. Butif a 
sincere repentance can obtain my pardon, 
_ 1 offer, from the bottom of my heart, to 
give them equal parts of all the money | 
have, by my labour, gained since my ar- 
rival here at Bagdad ; and.I hope your 
majesty will pardon my ingratitude, upon 
account of the sorrow it gives me to have 
committed it.” 

The caliph, who never intended to in- 


flict any punishment upon Babekan, was} 


very well pleased to see him in this dis- 
position; he therefore pardoned him ; 
and, being willing that Ibad and Syahouk, 
for the pleasure they had given him, 
should feel the effects of his liberali- 
ty, he caused it to be published all over 
Bagdad, that if there were any women 
who would marry the two crump bro- 
thers, he would give them each two thou- 
sand pieces of gold. There were above 
ower that were ready to embrace so 
considerable a fortune: but Ibad and 
Syahouk having chosen out of that num- 
ber those that they thought would fit 
them best, received of the caliph twen- 
ty thousand sequins more, with which 
they traded in fellowship with Babekan. 
And these three brothers spent the rest 
of their days in abundance of tranquilli- 
ty, under the protection of the sovereign 
Commander of the Faithful ; who was so 
liberal to the porter, that he lived at his 
ease ever after, without having any occa- 
sion fur continuing his trade. 
> oo - 
THEODORA; A MORAL TALE. 
—~— 

Theodora was the daughter of a man 
of rank, fashion, and reputed fortune ; 
aman who, to maintain the station he had 
ever held in the world, lived profusely, 
gamed deeply, gave into every fashiona- 
ble libertinism, and was in his family the 
most penurious man alive. Yet were 
his rents so very inadequate to his style, 
that had not fortune occasionally favour- 
ed him.at the gaming-table, he could by 
no means have supported the appearance 
which was necessary to his comfort. As 
his conduct was regulated -by no solid 
principles, his temper suffered greatly 
from the unequal state of his finances ; 
and Theodora, who was all that remain- 
ed to him of a once numerous family, 
had early learned the lesson of subinis- 
$10n. 

Kept in a retirement, usually esteemed 
irksome to young ladies, she passed her 
time in the most examplary manner. 
She felt it not incumbent on her father 
to introduce her to the scenes of gaiety 
which he himself frequented ; but she 
felt it incumbent on herself te make her- 
self happy, and to contribute as much as 
she could to his happiness also. Theo- 
dora had a just judgment, and a good 
heart. She cultivated as much of the 
usual accomplishments as would make a 
pleasing variety inher occupations ; but 


she did not deem it essential for a young}!as the contemplation of a father rendered 
lady to play as well as Dussek, or to singhappy, and the spontaneous generosity 


with the execution of Banti. She 
not insatiate after admiration. 
of the visiters at her father’s 


ways endeavoured, by cheerful and ani- 
mated conversation, to dispel the clouds 
on her father’s brow, and by the most in- 
variable mildness, to disarm what she 
sometimes checked herself for arraign- 
ing as capricious ill-humour. 

Secluded from the admiration which 
her beauty and manners would haye se- 
cured her, had her father’s prodigality 
suffered her to be introduced to the 
world; with a heart unvitiated, and a 
mind unsoftened by pernicious read- 
ing, Theodora had attained her seven- 
teenth birth-day: and was yet ignorant 
of the power of her charms. She knew 
not that her father was doing her a most 
irreparable injury, by debarring her 
from those pleasures which every other 
young woman of her age and station deems 
indispensably necessary. It is true that 


|her young bosom sometimes felt a flutter- 


ing wish to partake of amusements which 
her very few friends described as so de- 
lightful, but she did not fret because 
they were denied to her. 

About this time the earl met with such 
a run of ill-luck, that his fortune was 
nearly annihilated. His extreme emotion 
induced his sole creditor, Sir William 
Fraser, to offer him the chance of can- 
celling, or doubling the debt at one throw. 
His lordship readily accepted this 
fashionable and compendious way of doing 
business, and in one moment made more 
than his all the property of Sir William 
Fraser. To risque again would have 
been worse than madnesss ; nor did Sir 
William make him the offer: but he re- 
turned home to Theodora, to vent on 
her the rage kindled by misfortune alone. 
She in vain attempted to console him for 
a loss so overwhelming; he repulsed 
her attempts ; he scoffed at her consola- 
tions ; and the morning found them still 
together, still undecided, and still miser- 
able. ‘The morning brought also Sir 
William Fraser to debate on the most 
convenient way of liquidating the debt ; 
but the first view of Theodora drove 
debis and guineas wholly out of his head. 
He saw her gentle, patient, and beauti- 
ful; forgetting the déstruction of her 
own prospects in contemplating the de- 
spair of her fathé®. 

Sir William was young, affluent, and 
impetuous. When he declared his will, 
he expected every thing should give way 
to the completion of it; and having in- 
stantly formed a project to commute 
lucre for beauty, he requested to speak 
alone to the earl. Theodora experienc- 
ed much anxiety during the absence of 
her father. She knew enough of the 
vehemence of his temper to fear every 
thing, stiould Sir William press too hard 
upon him ; aud she found every resource 
insufficient to enable her to pass this in- 
terval in peace. 

At length she was summoned to rejoin 
the gentleman. Hope, and even gatety 
had taken possession of her father’s 
countenance. Sir William’s manner 
spoke respect and deference towards the 
earl. Theodora perceived that some 
great change had taken place ; and, well] 
assured what her own heart would have 
dictated, she instantly concluded that Sir 
William had cancelled a debt, which was 
not to be exacted without reducing a fel-| 
low-creature to misery. The idea of | 
this benevolent generosity exalted Sir 
William in her eyes ; and made her con- 
sider his really handsome face and figure 








with a degree of complacency that gave} 
great pleasure to both gentlemen. Her} 
father relaxed from his usual severity ; 
and Sir William was gay, animated, and 
agreeable. Theodora, who saw no shame} 
in suffering such a debt to be discharged) 
at the will of the creditor, and pleasing} 
herself with two such delightful subjects’ 





e was|lof a fellow-creature, lively, and en-||fined to a, country residence ; whither 
Very fewjjiertaining without the smallest shyness.||Sir William only came occasionally to 
knew that! moment more and|/embitter a retirement, where she in vain 


she played, or sung at all: but she al-} 











ngiigret that even an increasing family could 





* 


Sir William was eve 


more in love ; and he took an early leave, sought for peace. 
Is sorrow to find, that his manners and 


having obtained a promise of the earl to 
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befriend him in his absence, and engaged|/habits had rendered him obnoxious to his 


to return the next day. 


he could be in love with a woman whom 
he had never seen before that morning, 
she did not faint! nor entreat her father 
to set aside a marriage which must be 
her death. Theodora neither had, nor 
fancied she had a lover. She was not in 
love with the baronet : but he was so with 
her, and she felt grateful for his prefer- 
ence. The gratitude she felt towards 
him on her father’s account, was still less 
equivocal; nor from this circumstance 
could she doubt the real goodness ef his 
heart, since the earl carefully concealed 
from her the kind of barter that had been 
lagreed on between himself and Sir Wil- 
iam. She felt, however, that it was ap 
important event! and she begged to be 
allowed to retire ; promising to decide 
int he morning whether she would or 
would not permit the visits of Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser as her avowed lover. 

The deliberations of the night were 
not unfavourable to the baronet, His 
genevosity to her father delighted her ; 
and who shall say that the prospect of 
emancipation and independence had no 
charms for a young heart; particularly 
when home presented so few charms of 
any kind. In the morning, therefore, 
the blushing ‘Theodora told her father, 
that she would admit the addresses of Sir 
William ; arid as the baronet grew very 
impatient, and the earl persuaded his 
daughter, that no young woman could, 
consistently with delicacy, be violently 
in love before she was married, she was 
in a very few weeks led to the altar by 
the delighted Sir Williain. 

Sir William, we have already said, was 

oung, affluent, and impetuous. We 
have also said, that he could be gay, ani- 
mated, and agreeable. He was handsome, 
and attentive to his bride ; and she felt 
every day more inclined to return his af- 
fection. She even believed herself 
happy ; and told her father she was so. 
Not that the intelligence interested that 
noble parent! He had fully done his duty 
by his daughter. He had united her to 
a rich, a young, a handsome, and an ele- 
gant man ; and if she were not now hap- 
py, no‘one could blame him. Half the 
girls in town had been striving to catch 
Sir William Fraser. 

The character of a man, however, is 
neither to be known during the period of 
courtship, nor in the first weeks of mar- 
riage. Theodora was beautifal, and Sir 
William idolized beauty ; but after a time 
the nevelty of the most perfect beauty is 
over; and Sir William had no turn for 
mental perfections. His complaisance 
daily decreased ; he became morose, 
gloomy, and imperious ; and Theodora 
found that she had but exchanged one ty- 
rant for another! She perceived, too, 
with extreme regret, that Sir William’s 
mind was not more cultivated than libe- 
ral: he had profited very little by’the 
advantages of education, and Theodora 
strove, in vain, to charm him to his home 
by elegant pursuits, or interesting con- 
versation. He was still proud of her 
beauty, though it attracted bim no longer ; 
he insisted on her frequenting every pub- 
lic place ; and, from the evident pleasure 
which he took in the admiration she ex- 
cited, no one doubted, that be was a fond, 
affectionate husband! At home he was 
obstinate, ill-hamoured, and sullen. His 
principles, as they daily unveiled by cir- 
umstances, were such as shocked the 
virtuous Theodora, and she saw with re- 


not control his avidity for expense. His 


affluent income gradually melted away ; 
and Theodora and her children were con-| 


country neighbours, No man was in 


The earl soon explained to Theodora, |ifriendship with Sir William ; his haugh- 
the passion of the young baronet ; and,|itiness, the nftanness of his. mind, his ob- 
though she could not comprehend how||stinacy, and want of complaisance, ‘ren- 


dered every body averse to any connec- 
tion with him... Every year more unable 
to support his usual expenses in town, 
he retires for.a longer period to his es- 
tate, which he cannot sell, because it is 
entailed : nor ean he afford either to seek 
another residence, or to live in that as it 
deserves. The period of his abode there, 
suffices to embitter the whole remainder 
of the year to Theodora, whom he daily 
reproaches with not having brought him 
a son; while, at the same time, his fits 
of capricious fondness for the daughters, 
serve only to weaken the influence their 
admirable mother strives to obtain over 
them; and at other times bis unreasona- 
ble passions destroy all affection in their 
hearts towards him. 

In these trying circumstances, the 
genuine worth of Theodora’s character 
appears. ‘Tranquil, collected, dignified ! 
Though the grief within has destroyed 
the rose-bud on her cheek, she still pre- 
serves, unbroken, the serene cheerful- 
ness of manners, her natural suavity and 
good-humour : no word, no look, can 
ever betray to the most scrutinizing eye, 
that Sir William is not al} a fond weman 

ould wish, Her admirable conduct has 
obtained for him more respect in the 
neighbourhood than lie ever before pos- 
sessed—though he reproaches her with 
this circumstance as a fault ; and seems 
indignant at every civility shown to hin ; 
jealous that it is only a mark of her supe- 
riority. The servants, the tenants, adore 
her ; nor does. her want of power over 
her husband everappear.. Though una- 
ble to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor, she soothes it by her pity ; and in- 
structs. them by her counsel how to 
amend it by theirown industry. She en- 
deavours to form her daughters.on her 
own model: and though the variable in- 
dulgence and severity of Sir William do 
in a degree defeat her plans, she*has suc- 
ceeded in. securing their unbounded af- 
fection, and, as they advance in life, will 
doubtless in their good conduct reap one 
solid reward for her virtuous endeav- 
ours ! 

In their commerce with the neighbours, 
Lady Fraser preserves the same easy 
dignity as if their once “ee income were 
not at all diminished. hough their en- 
tertainments are less expensive, they are 
stili graced. with that superior elegance 
which must ever confer the highest plea- 
sure. No one has such powers of pleas- 
ing, as Theodora! Her conversation— 


igraceful, playful, and sensible—is alone 


a sufficient attraction. Her accomplish- 
ments she has delegated to her daugh- 
ters ; while the unvaried sweetness with: 
which she ever bears the harsh tyranny 
of Sir William, makes it In some degree 
lose its effect. 

Sir William's absurd jealousy from the 
first, denied to Theodora a female friend. 
Perhaps it was fortunate for her that he 
did so, since she was not tempted, by the 
soothings of friendship, to remark the 
first falling off of her husband from that 
character which she had fondly boped to 
find him. A mother cannot to on dangh- 
ters dwell on the errors of a father. The- 
odora buries all-in her own heart, and 
trusts for her reward to that Being who 
seeth in secret. ge 

If we de not know many Theodoras, 
let us hope that there are not many Sir 
Williams: for the power of eéxertion, 
usually springs with the demand for it : 
and there is in every heart that strength, 
that energy, which would lead, if proper- 
y cultivated, to just and laudable con- 

act. 























THE TRAVELLER. 


’Tis pleasavt, through the joop-holes of retreat. 

pew at such a world; to see the stir 

of great Babel, and not feel the crowc - 
OwPER, 








SKETCHES OF THE SPANISH NATION.j 
—~ 

A translation from the French, entitled 
“The Pyrenees and South of France, 
during the months of November and De- 
cember, 1822,” has just made its appear- 
ance in London. ‘The author is M. 
Thiers, a French commercial gentleman, 
of great intelligence, liberal in principles, 
bat candid ; he communicates a variety 
of information which will be anxiously 
read in the present State of affairs be- 
tween France and Spain. The following 
personal adventure of the author affords 
insight into the character of the men who 
seek to restore Ferdinand to absolute 
power, and to bring back the Inquisition. 
M. Thiers had arrived, at night, at the 
French town of Carol, in the Pyrenees. 
He is speaking of the ‘army of the 
fuith :” “I saw (says he) some habita- 
tions covered with snow, irregularly 
placed, and having an appearance of filth, 
which surprised me, eVen after what | 
had seer. My horse, which was used to 
the country, carried me of his own accord 
into a court-yard, where pieces of beef 
and hides still bloody, were hanging on 
the walls, This yard was used as a 
slaughter-house by one of the contrac- 
tors of the army ; and the dung-hill which 
covered the ground was formed of blood 
and straw. This sight shockedme. My 
guide lent me a pair of large wooden 
shoes, which | put on over my boots, 
and 1 crossed this stinking court-yard, to 
go through a little door, to the foot of a 
ladder, which led to the upper story. 
The company was very numerous, as | 
had concluded from the number of mules 
which were unloading in the court-yard. 
In an itamense apartment, there was a 
fire on which nearly a whole tree was 
burning. The flame ascended the wall, 
and issued by a hole in the roof. The 
persons round thé fire were all sitting 
upon square stones, or on blocks of wood ; 
they consisted of muleteers, monks ; 
smugglers, always, called merchants ; the 
trusty dnd well-beloved, who were on 





The night scene is a striking one—the 
traveller says, ‘‘ The beds were no better 
than the supper. Part of the company 
had already laid themselves down around 
me; some laid on the bare boards, in 
certain recesses, others on sheep skins. 
The master of the house had reserved 
for me his own bed, which was near the 
fre; 1 confess, that when I saw it, | 
could not accept of his kind offer, and 
asked for some ¢.raw. ‘ Straw,’ said he, 
as if | had asked too much, ‘ it has been 
given to the troops, and we have nothing 
left but dry leaves.’ After this last re- 
buff, I did not think of making any more 
demands : I wrapped myself in my cloak, 
placed my head on a portmanteau, and 
tried to go to sleep. The noise of the 
mules which were under us, and of fifty of 
those sleepers who snored like sea lions, 
prevented me from closing my eyes, 
though | was extremely fatigued. ‘The 
fire, which was beginning to go out, still 
however threw some light upon the scene. 
On one side of me I saw a Spanish cus- 
tom-house officer, who having served un- 
der the Regency, had fled with it, ac- 
companied by his wife, a pretty woman 
from the valley of Aran. They were 
both wrapped in the same blue cloak. 
Farther on, some young Arragonese stu- 


the Spaniard. 


they had never been accustomed ! 
the hardships or inconveniences of 
wandering and warlike life. 
strength and defence of Spain. 


citizens. 


in the habit of hearing that the stron 


the arsenals are empty; that there is n 
cannon, nor even powder enough for 
single battle.” 
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In comformity with previous arrange- 
ments, the company proceeded to Peck’s 





In Andalusia, where the||Hotel, where a spacious hall had been 
houses of persons in easy circumstances,||erected, and decorated with flowers, for 
are better furnished than those of other|/their reception. Here the business of 
provinese, the Spanish soldiery slept onthe day was opened by the President, 
the ground, in preference to the most||Dr. Mircnitz, who requested the Se- 
sumptuous bed: observing, that they|cretary, Dr. Mean, to read the following 
should not sleep in these cribs, to which/|letter from Tuomas Jerrerson, Ese., 


in answer to an invitation to attend on 


**Such are the causes which prevent||this occasion :— 
the people of Spain from feeling any of 


Monticello, May 9th, 1823. 
aj; Th. Jefferson returns his thanks to Doctors 


Simplicity Mitchill and Pascalis for the attention with which 


and coarseness of manners form the} ‘Pe? bave honoured him by the notification in 
Sparta 
had no other walls than the breasts of its|/ great founder of that school by a fete Botanique 

In 1808, Spain had neither|| °° the 24th instant. He regrets that he cannot 
parks of artillery, entrenched camps, nor 
fortresses ; the Spaniard took up arms, also some amateurs in natural science in his own 
and ended by vanquishing, without any of|| neighbourbood, to fraternise on the same day 
these auxiliaries of art. Even now, i am|| "thei brethren of New-York, by correspond- 


their letter of April 28, of the purpose of the Lin- 
nean Society, to commemorate the birth of the 


join them physically on the occasion, but will 
certainly be with them in spirit; he will invite 


ing libations to the great Apostle of natnre, not 
€}| forgetting the healths of our absent friends. He 


holds on the frontiers are neither suppli-|j salutes Doctors Mitchill and Pascalis with senti- 
ed with provisions nor ammunition ; that||™en's of the highest respect and esteem. 


« It being intimated, from the chair,that 
. "Dr. Pascaxis had an official communica- 
tion to make, the Doctor stepped for- 


wae ||ward and prefaced the same by remark- 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ing, that the members of the parent Lin- 
nzan Society, who had solicited the ho- 





dents in divinity were wrapped up in 
their black gowns, and a fat cure, who 
breathed so hard, as to raise a thick blan- 








Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing 
Camps ELL 


nour of the company attending this cele- 
bration, the first which had ever taken 
place in this happy country, begged leave 





ket which had been used to cover the 
burden of the mules. Lastly, here and 
there, muleteers, smugglers, fugitives, in- 
surgents, were lying mingled together, 
rolling against each other in their sleep, 
and uttering heavy groans at every kick.” 


The following extract from a work, 
which has also just appeared in London, 
entitled ‘* Ancedotes of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Revolutions, by Count Pec- 
chio,”’ may be considered the counter part 
of M. Thiers’ statement :— 

** Proceeding from one induction to 
another, and tracing effects to their causes, 
! established a political axiom in my own 
mind, which afforded me the utmost con- 
solation ; it is, that should the Holy Alli- 
ance invade Spain, its irivasion will have 
precisely the same results as that of Na- 
poleon. Spain is not invincible, but she 


BIRTH-DAY OF LINNZEUS. 
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Saturday last, the 24th instant. 


Linnzan Society of Paris residing i 
New-York, and having enjoyed, in th 


devoting a greater portion than usual o 
our columns to this department ; relyin 
on the indulgence of our readers for th 


promised in this number. 
Ab@ut 9 o’clock in the morning, th 


wharf with nearly two hundred ladies an 
gentlemen 6n board, who had receive 





their flight; and women, who in their 
eagerness to warm themselves, had not 
yet thrown off their black cloaks. All 
were on a footing of perfect equality, 
and the seats belonged to the first comer. 


is fearless. 1 now begin to perceive why 
this nation does not betray any signs of 
fear, and is neither alarmed nor even dis- 
composed by the ramours that circulate 
in Europe, relative to the project of in- 
vasion ; Lalso perfectly comprehend how 








rural and unique ~ On leaving th 
shore, a band of musit, which had bee 
provided for the occasion, struck up 








Several rows’ of frozen travellers were 








Spain carried on, and will again carry on, 








waiting till their tarn came. As soon as 
one of those who were in the first line 
began to feel his skin burn, he retired, 
and made room for the one behind him. 


The first care was to take off the spartil-||lue to lose ; for the honse of a middling 
Jas, or the wooden siiwes, and to hang|ifarmer in England is worth more than the 
them on the sticks of the faggots which) whole of a Spanish village. 


were not yet burning. ‘Thus there were 
about twenty pair of shoes smoking, and 
the feet of the mountaineers exhibited 
naked round the fire. it was in the mid- 
dle of this gallery that I had to take my 
seat. Fortunately my guide had acted as 
my charge d* affaires, and taken care to 
occupy a seat, which he gave up to me. 
1 soon found myself seated next to the 
chief of a band, whose face promised me 
many curious stories, if I could make 
myself understood, and accommodate my- 
self to his Castillian pride. He wore a 
large cloak wrapped round his body, a 
leather girdle from which no sabre now 
hung; but on the other hand ! saw a rude 
handle projecting from the pocket of his 
trowsers. 
aod putting his hand to this pocket drew 
out a very long instrument, which sud- 


denly opening, shewed me a dagger con-|| jacket, small-clothes, and gaiters, all of a 


cealed under the form of a knife. He 
made use of the point to clean fhe bowl o 
his pipe, and when this operation was 
finished, he looked at his weapon for an 
instant, and turned it several times with 
complacency, like a man who contem- 
plates his last shilling. 





He had just smoked a pipe,}jninsula are the gradation of coats, or dif- 




















a national war. How, for instance,.can 
conflagration or pillage frighten the imagi- 
nation of a Spaniard? He has neither 
costly furniture, plate, nor effects of va- 


** M. Bardaxi, my travelling companion, 
is an Arragonese ; he assures me that the 
peasants of his province do not begin to 
make use of a bed until the day of their 
marringe. Mest of the lower classes 
wear a woollen covering of various co- 
lours, through all seasons ; this serves as 
acloak during the day, and is a bed at 
night. A piece of goats’-skin fastened 
round the foot, and forming a species of 
sandal, supplies the place of shoes. The 
neck-handkerchief is an ornament almost 
entirely unknown, and insupportable ; 
stockings are only worn in avery few 
provinces, and even then, seldom reach 
mnch above the ancle so that the leg is 
left nearly bare. In no part of the Pe- 


and scientific excursion. 











| ference of clothes known, as they regard 
the seasons. The Gallicians wear a 


coarse, brown, woollen cloth, even in 
summer. As to the mode of living, it is 
no less simple than their dress: bread 
and vegetables, seasoned with oil] or ba- 
con, is the usual repast of the common 
;people. I have seen many of the pea- 
antry eat roots with their bread, which 


Orleans. On landing at Flushing, t 


exercises of the day, more than ordinary 
pleasure, we feel ourselves justified in||and zealous investigators are continually bring- 


Besides Drs. Mitchill, Pascalis, Elijah|| patriarch, pré 
Mead, and Mr. James Milbert, members of || deratum. 

the Parent Institution, we observed among]|*) eee eat 
the party the Hon. Dewitt Clinton, Cad- 


to explain the causes and motives which 
had devised it among the civilized nations 
who are foremost in the promotion of 


The celebration of the birth-day of the agriculture, and of all the branches of na- 
great Naturalist, Sin Cuarntes Linnavs, tural science and philosophy. J 
took place at Flushing, Long Island, on|| View the following, from an official com- 
Having} unication in relation to the 
had the honour of being invited to join in scientific festival, was submitte ; and 
this Festival, by the members of the||Would, it was hoped, be satisfactory to 


With that 


resent 


n||their friends and fellow-citizens :— 

The science of Botany makes incontestable 
eS progress, and its splendid domain is daily enrich- 
ed by numerous discoveries. Intrepid travellers 


f |jing forward new offerings of facts more clearly 
stated, or inductions more exact. Their collec- 
Zlitions should of course be assembled under those 
|| systems of classification which ap, 


we have no doubt needs some little addition or 
change, yet has not the desire of starting novel 
€llideas and rash propositions, mistaken for the 


steam-boat Fanny sailed from Fulton’s)jflights of genius, too frequently caused great 


dijerrors, and given to many minds a direction ab- 
d solutely opposite to the interest of science? For 
a fact, only partially investigated, for a very 


cards of invitation to participate in this||chance circumstance, or for an optical delusion, 


e||the young, bold, and inexperienced have too often 
o dared to lay a sacrilegious hand on the tables of 
the law; and like victors who are prompted to 
@}\ desolate the earth to satisfy their thirst of glory, 


lively air, and continued at intervals toj|jhave disorganized and destreyed, to raise them- 
regale the company with several favourite||*¢!ves #8 masters to dictate to us new systems, 
tunes till the boat reached its destination, |/ 9 po” UPon us & Jargon which they them- 


selves did not always comprehend. This disor- 


a little before 11 o’clock. The morning}|der, of which there are many examples, extends 
was propitious ; the sun’s rays being qua-||Botavy beyond what is pleasing and useful; 
lified by floating clouds, which interpos- throws it back into all the confusion in which it 
ed their friendly shade ; a gentle and 
cooling breeze wafted refreshment on its expressions and futile definitions, ever subject to 
wings, as the vessel stole smoothly along alteration, and which can neither be well express- 
the wetees ; the river scenery glowed ed nor rendered substantially determinate. 
J 


was found by the two Bauhins ; and involves it in 
a repulsive nomenclature, a crowd of barbarous 


That this fair division of natural science, may 


bright and beautiful, and poured joy into||uadergo a suitable and necessary reform, its 

the hearts of the lovers of Nature ; while sip octet ro mam ae a et seen 
: : re it to i v city. wi 

sre aiine — ~ —, . ee welcome all oplistone, all rs proposed fas the 


attainment of a perfect knowledge of the vegeta- 


eye of fancy as the harbinger of that plea-||ble kingdom, but only espouse such as have been 


H i ipated i consecrated by long experience, and which yield 
sure which all antici in the novel the most perfect arrangement ; such asfulfilevery . 


wish of the botanist; in the words of our great 
n et ultimum in botanicis desi- 
The system of Linneus is offered to 

our preference, because it has ever been found 
isfactory, the most universally appli- 

cable, the most favourable to study, and the most 


er D. Colden, Esq., Judges Wheaton] pleasing to the mind. 
and Scott, District Attorney Maxwell, : ¢ 
Sylvanus Miller, Esq., P. C. Van Wyck,jjenergetic sentiments, Dr. Pascatis ob- 
Esq., Col. Post, Professors Akerly andjjserved that he would take the liberty of 
Griscom ; Drs. Clark, Swift, Mc. Lean,|jadding one remark. 
and Dekay ; Gen. Swift, and a number of || volution and contentions respecting forms 
other respectable scientific and literary 
gentlemen of New-York. The festival was : 
also honoured by the presence of Prince}|from the ancient Bosphorus, to the trans- 
Marat, M. D. Espinville, French Consul,|jatlantic American shores, was it not a 
Mr. Gahn, Swedish Consul, Mr. Haus- 
wolff of Finlend, and Dr. Dow of New- 


In accordance with those pure and 


In this age of re- 


of national government, of armed politi- 
cal alliances, and of sanguinary wars, 










matter of congratulation to find that sci- 
ence alone was peaceably progressing in 
the adoption of a uniform language, and 


party was joined by Rufus King, Esq.,}of principles for our welfare and happi- 
Judges Lawrence and Mitchill, and se-j/ness, thereby establishing a universal 
veral other respectable inhabitants of the||brotherhood in the great family of man 


ikind ? 








ae the flear~ . 
omission of several articles which were||est to the perfection of order. Although thé best 
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in waiting to conduct the company to this 
agreeable spot. They accordingly pro- 
ceeded thither in regular procession, ac- 
companied by the band of music, when, 
on arriving at the gateway, it was found 
that two baskets of flowers had been col- 
lected by the generous proprietor, from 
which all were ipvited to supply them- 
' selves with a nosegay. After traversing 
the extensive nursery grounds of this 
valuable establishment, and experiencing 
peculiar delight in contemplating the vast 
assemblage of Tulips, now in full bloom, 
and several curious botanical specimens, 
for which this garden is so justly cele- 
brated, the company proceeded to an ele- 
vated spot on the premises, where 
benches had been placed for their ac- 
commodation under the shade of some 
lofty trees, and where the exercises of 
the day were resumed. 

The hour of meridian being that at which 
Linnzus was born, and this hour having 
arrived, an observation was taken by the 
barometer and thermometer, from which 
it appeared that the former stood at 30 
and the latter at 74. The following ora- 
tion, in honour of the day, was then pro- 
nounced by Dr. Mrrcmt : 


An Oration pr din the Li Garden 
at Flushing, on the 24th May, 1823, in honour 
of Sir Charles Linnaeus, at the request of the 
members of the Linnean Society of Paris, on 
the anniversary of his birthday. By Samuel| 
L. Mitchill, M. D. an honorary member, kc. &c. 


The sun had completed his passage through the 
sign Taurus, and had just made his entry into 
Gemini: after a glorious day, he had disappeared 
below the western horizon, but sent his rays of} 
refracted light for the purpose of displaying to 
mortal eyes one of the finest evenings that the 
spring ever produced. The moon had passed her 
first quarter, and was approaching the full. Be- 
fore her radiance the smaller stars were rendered 
invisible, and those of greater magnitude twinkled 
iu the firmament with diminished splendour. A 
breeze from the south wafted heat enough from 
the glowing tropic, over the Atlantic waves, to 
give the atmosphere a temperature pleasant 
to the sense. The fields were clad in their 
brightest green. The forests exhibited their-shades 
of verdant hue to the greatest advantage. Flowers 
were interspersed, and the plants were occupied in 
the celebration of their loves. The birds were 
engaged in courtship and song, in constructing 
their nests, or in rearing their brood. The farmer 
experienced the delight of seeing the daily pro- 
gress of his young plants and animals, and of an- 
ticipating the profit of his care and labour. The 
gardener surveyed with no less satisfaction the 
advancement of the vegetables under culture, 
in the several departments of the nursery, the 
shrubbery, and the parterre. 

A few admirers of nature had spent the day in 
an active survey of these interesting scenes. Some} 
of the heights had been ascended with the inten- 
tion of ascertaining their altitude in the modern 
mode. Deep excavations had been explored, 
that the geological structure of the earth’s crust 
might be understood. The game which the gun 
had deprived of its wildness ; and the spoil that 
the hook and net had rendered perfectly submis-| 
sive; had been made the subjects of zoological 
investigation. The vegetables inhabiting the hills 
and the valleys, the marshes and the ponds, had 
deen collected and examined; and such as were 
worthy, preserved for further observation in the 
living state, or in the hortus siccus. Perspective 





views and sketches of memorable objects, had|j pl 


afforded occupation. The registry of facts and 
eccurrences engaged a portion of time and atten- 
tion. A funeral, a town-ineeting, and an auc- 
tion, had fallen in our way, and we turned aside 
from the exercises of our patriotic militia-men 
training themselves to arms, and of fleet steeds 
under preparation for the approaching sports of 
the hippodrome. 

The exhaustion of the frame had been supplied 
by food. But rest was necessary for the renewal 
of vigour, and above all, that sovereign restora- 
tive, sleep. Preparatory to entering this oblivious 
state, I silently “‘ confessed my sins before my 
heavenly Father, and implored forgiveness; en- 
“treated strength to resist temptation, and ability 
to live conformably to his will; rendered thanks 
for past favours, and prayed a continuance of his 
mercies and blessings.” Yet the somnial super- 
seded.the sleeping state. In that intermediate 
condition, which, being neither waking nor sleep-| 
ing, borders upon both, visions were presented 
to me of a more extraordinary kind than [ had 
ever experienced. One of them, for its regularity, 
Consistency, and copiousness, dwelt strongly 
upon my memory: and under a persuasion it is 
preferable to every other composition | can pro- 
duce, I relate it for your entertaiument. 

A human form, concerning whom there is rea- 
son todoubt whether it was JOHN VERAZZANO 
or Henry Hopson, appeared before me. I am 
inclined to suppose it the latter. With the garb, 


trated. The 


Celsius, were successively his patrons. 


of Botany in Upsala. 


reliction. Wood and shells, inhumed only, pasos, 


and not petrified, are 
depths to which the diggers of wells have pene- 

i which runs from east to 
west, and its waters, though elevated inone 
point to the height of almost four hundred feet, is 
itself of the same modern date. Its ancient name 
was Mattawocks. From its length, of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and its small comparative 
breadth, it has been called Long-Isiand ; though 
in compliment to king William the Third of Eng- 
land, it was named by a particular statute the 
Island of Nassau. 

“ The primitive inhabitants, as far as tradition 
goes, were the Lenni-lennapi, called also Dela- 
wares, and Muhheikkanew, or River Indians. 
Their fate was peculiarly hard; for, by the un- 
ceasing encroachments of emigrants from Europe 
on one side, and the exterminating fury of the 
Mingoes or Iroquois on the other, this numerous 
but unfortunate race has been reduced to a few 
villages. Little, too little, is known of their his- 
tory ; but from the curious specimen of -their lan- 
guage preserved by Dr. Edwards, it is to be wish- 
ed we knew more of this evanescent people. The 
names of other personages than Chawan and 

k, might then have been familiar to our 
ears, and have been registered on the same page 
with the mighty and storied chiefs of distant lands. 

‘“¢ They were invaded first by the adventurers 
from the United Netherlands, and secondly the 
settlers from Great Britain: descendants of the 
Circassian branch of the human race, or the white 
Arab, as some have been pleased to call him, 
having the fair complexion, from the sources of 
the Euphrates, west to the extreme borders of Eu- 
rope ; professors of that religion which encourag- 
ed them to unfurl the banner of the cross upon 
the soil where powows and kenticoys had been held. 

‘© Hempstead was the place at which, after the 
conquest, the convention sat which enacted the 
Duke's laws, so called from the then proprietor, 
the Duke of York and Albany, afterwards king 
James II. Here, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, are the two stately and venerable oaks, 
worthy of the presence of the druids, under which 
George Fox is said to have preached, and—” He 
was about to utter something more concerning 
the land of my nativity, when I interrupted hin 
by a question—“* What spot is this, where we 
now actually are?” ‘¢ This,” he answered, “¢ is 
the garden at Flushing,” where WILLIAM PRINCE 
and his descendants became admirers and vota- 
ries of Linneus, enriched the soil with rare, 
choice, and useful plants, and rendered the scene 
of their operations a sort of terrestrial paradise.” 

“ Who,” asked I, ** was this Linnzus, whose 
fame has so pervaded the world, that it has been 
affirmed, he has effected as much in natural his- 
tory, as Newton achieved in natural philosophy ?” 
Count Tessin appeared in the habiliments of a 
Swedish minister of state, and answered me thus: 

“ The Linneus of whom you inquire has been 
celebrated already in biographical strains by D. 
H. Stoever ; has been extolled in an oration by 
M. Bach before the Stockholm Academy of Sci- 
ences; and has been eulogized by P. Fabcicius 
in the German museum for 1780, Ought I to ven- 
ture upon a subject long ago exhausted by 
V. D’Azyr in his historical commendation; by 
Condorcet in his discourse to the Freneh Aca- 
demy of Sciences; by Coxe the celebrated travel- 
er; by Pulteney in the general view of his writ- 
ings; and by Saint Amans to the Parisian So- 
ciety in 1822? 

“ Yet you must know something more from me 
about it. This most distinguished naturalist of 
the last century, and indeed of any age, was born 
at Rashoolt, a village in the province of Smoland, 
in Sweden. The day of his nativity was the 3rd 
of May, 1707, old style, which by the requisite 
correction of the calendar, has been reduced to 
the 24th, by the astronomical calculators; and 
his life endured until the 10th January, 1778, 
when in his 7lst year, he expired at Upsala, 
having attained the full term of three score 
years and ten, the ordinary age allotted to mor- 
tal man. (Psalm xc. 10.) He seems to have 
bad a good constitution, though occasionally in- 
vaded by gout, and finally undermined by apo- 
lexy. He is one of the rare and encouraging 
examples of the distinction that may be attained 
by economy, industry, perseverance, and the 
judgment to improve opportunities to the best ad-| 
vantage. 

“ His father, an humble clergyman, intended 
him for the pulpit ; but the son betook himself to 
theological studies with so little application, that 
the design was abandoned ; and it was determin- 
ed to bind him an apprentice to the shoemaker’s 
trade. It isto be regretted that the name of the 
good rector of the schoo! at Wexico, who so far fa-| 
voured his inclination to study natural history, 
as not to frown upon him, has not been mention- 
ed. Dr. ef that place, and Professor 
Stobeus of Lund University, and the celebrated} 
He gave 
us many proofs of diligence and ability ; that in} 
1730, when only in his 23rd year, he became an 
assistant to the famous Rudbeck, then Professor 
The Academy of Sciences 
at that place then employed him to visit Lapland 
and give an account of its natura) productions; 
and granted him an outfit in the name of travel- 


delineators of vegetables, by drawings; as de- 
liscribers of them in words at length; as monogra- 


foreign countries for the purpose of investigation, 


he enjoyed the patronage of wealth and 
iendship; aed onveiiied by collections of plauts 
and almost every other natural production, he 
was enabled to prosecute-his studies to great ad- 
vantage. As the agent of Clifford he went to 
England to obtain North American plants, for 
which the gardens of Chelsea and Oxford were 
then famous. During his journey he saw Hans 
Sloane, Phillip Miller, Professor Dillenius, and 
William Sherard; the ardent promoters of na- 
tural science. At Paris he saw Bernard de 
Jussieu. 

‘¢ He had acquired consequence enough to re- 
ceive the offer of being sent as physician to the 
colony of Surinam, or as:botanist to the Cape of 
Good Hope, both of which he declined; as he 
afterwards did advantageous and honourable.in- 
vitations to Gottingen, Madrid, and St. Peters- 
burgh. 

“He was one of the founders and the first pre- 
sident of the Stockholm Academy of Sciences. 
Soon after 1740, after having obtained the pro- 
fessorship of anatomy and medicine, he exchang- 
ed it by consent for that of Botany in Upsala. 
He was in 1753 created a knight of the royal or- 
der of the Polar Star, which had never before} 
been conferred on any literary character ; and he 
was elevated to the rank of an hereditary noble- 
man of Sweden. In 1762, he was admitted a 
member of the, Royal Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, and shortly after a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in London. Honours and distinctions were 
voted him by many other learned bodies; so that 
he enjoyed an ample proportion of the approbation 
bestowed by the wise and the powerful of his day. 

“ To give a proper idea of the greatness of his 
soul, it will be correct to mention some of the 
unpleasant occurrences of his life. Poverty, or 
the res auguste domi, bore hard upon him. He 
was violently assailed by envious rivals and 
malignant critics; and he had a full proportion 
of domestic uveasiness. The first he surmounted 
by frugality and good fortune; the second he 
passed by with disregard; and the third he quieted 
as well as he could by prudence. 


“ He seems to have been most actively occupied 
in writing and publishing between 1745 and 1766 : 
that is to say, the most elaborate of his performan- 
ces came out, chiefly between his 38th and 59th 
years. His Materia Medica and Nosology, are 
conspicuous examples of his proficiency in pro- 
fessional studies.” 

What are those works, I earnestly inquired? 
When George Clifford, with the badge and habit of 
a Dutch Burgomaster, seemed to pronounce these 
words: **To enumerate them all would be long 
and laborious: 1 shall therefore, give you an 
abstract of that which I consider the magazine 
whence many succeeding writers have derived 
their materials : 

« The one of his works which shows to peculiar 
advantage his capacity and industry, is the Philo- 
sophy of Botany. It was published in 1750; and 
consists of tracts on different parts of the science. 
it may well be denominated the Book of Institutes, 
containing fundamental principles and rational 
explanations. It is the treasury, furnishing the 
supplies of information to his successors. Their 
compilations are excellent in proportion to the 
faithfulness with which they copy or expound the 
original. Considering this volume as the sure 
and lasting guide for Botanists, [ shall attempt a 
concise abstract of it, for the purpose of exhibiting 
to your view the unrivalled talent of the author, 
It will be observed throughout, that he was capa- 
ble both of the most general and enlarged con- 
ceptions, and the most minute and particular de- 
tails; and that bis ideas on every subject were 
methodized in an i parable * 

“ His essay, entitled the Library, treats of the 
books which have been written on vegetables. 
The authors are enumerated, according to their 
standing, as regular Botanisis, or as merely lovers 
of the science. Whether they belonged to one or 
the other of these sects, such as rendered them- 
selves famous for any publication on the subject, 
were called Phytologists, from Theophrastus to 
the present time. Botanists are those who under- 
stand the science from its elements, whether they 
distinguished themselves as collectors or methodi- 
cals. He divides the former into several groups, | 
as they deserved the name of fathers or founders ; 
as commentators, expounding their writings; as 





phists, giving an account of a single species; as 
curious persons, treating only of the rarer sorts; 
as Adonises, confining themselves to the kinds| 
cultivated in a particular garden; as florists, 
enumerating the vegetables growing spontaneous- 
ly in a defined region; or as travellers, visiting 


The latter he arranges under the denomination of 
Philosophers ; comprehending persofs who have 
rendered themselves famous as orators by elo- 
quent treatises on the science; as disputants 
who engaged in Botanical controversies ; as 
physiologists who have investigated the laws of, 
vegetable life ; and as institutors, who have pro- 

rules and canons for observance ; under the 
title of Systematics, comprising such as have 
attempted to classify vegetables, whether they 
were het , arranging them according to the 
initia) letters alphabetically ; to the stracture of| 





ing expenses, amounting to seven pounds and ten 
shillings sterling money, a sum less than thirty- 
four dollars, on which in the duration of six 
months, he travelled eight hundred German 
leagues. He took the doctor’s degree at Harder- 
wyck in Guelderland, because the fees were Jow- 
er than at any other university. Being after- 
wards at Leyden, he was introduced to Boer- 





air, and tone of a navigator, he accosted me: 
“ The island beneath us is an alluvial region, 


haave, who recommended him to Dr. Burmann, 
the famous botanist, and to Dr. Clifford, the emi- 





their roots; to the form of their leaves; to their 
habit; to the time of blossoming ; to the place of 
growth; to their medicinal properties; or to the 
order of pharmacopeias: or orthodox, deriving 
their method from the true source, the fructifica- 
tion, both as they were universal, constituting all 
the classes of vegetables by the genuine method, 
either from the fruit, the corolla, the calyx, or the 






and specific names ; 
spmotgets, explaining the roots and derivations 
terms ; and lezicographers registering the names 
jof vegetables in various He divides 
the latter sect or botanophilists also into several 
groups; as they were anafomists, and studied the 
internal structure of vegetables; ners, who 
attended to their cultivation ; icians, who 
ascertained their operation upon the human body ; 
chemists, who believed they could determiise their 
virtues by analysis; astrelogers, who ascribe their 
powers to the stars and celestial signs; mechani- 
cians, explaining their action upon mechanico- 
physiological principles ; dietetics, judging of their 
qualities chiefly by taste and smell; and the 
several isis, biogr i and 
poets, who have publisi.ed their sentiments on 
the subjects belonging to this kingdom of Nature. 
“ The tract entitled Systems, is intended to 
prove, that the certainty and splendour of Bota- 
ny are owing to the orthodox systematics. The 
actual methods of Cawsalpinus, Morison, Her- 
mann, the Knauts, Boerhaave, Ray, Camel, Ri- 
vinus, Ludwig, Tournefort, Pontedera, Maguol, 
and his own, are displayed; the latter, founded 
upon the number, figure, situation, and propor-" 
tion of the seven parts of fructification, con- 
sists ef twenty-four classes. But the natural 
orders, as attempted by Von Royen, Haller, and 
Wachendorff, are stated. The several efforts 
made to arrange the compound, umbelliferous, 
gramineous, muscous, algous, and fungous vege- 
tables, are sketched. And he then gives his own 
* Fragments of Natural Method,’ under sixty- 
eight heads or titles; whereby it appears that he 
had inquired with remarkable diligence and per- 
spicuity into this branch of the science. 


“ His third tract, called Plants, contains an 
admirable summary of the vegetable creation, 
consisting of the seven great families of fungi, 
alge, musci, filices, gramina, palm@, and plan- 
te. The division of a plant into root, herb, 
and fructification, is displayed with so much skill 
and intelligence, that the student readily learns 
the several parts, their names and epithets. Hav- 
ing described the descending and ascending cau- 
dex, and the various sorts of trunks, leaves, props, 
and winterings, he prepares the tyro, for more 
arduous research. 

“His fourth tract, on Fructification, defines 
this to be a temporary part of vegetables, cou- 
ducive to their perpetuation, terminating the old 
growth and beginning the new. The calyx, corol- 
la, stamen, pistil, pericarp, seed, and receptacle, 
having been described, he fills up the treatise 
with an abundance of useful and instructive. mat- 
ter concerning the constancy and variation of the 
severai parts. The usual, ordinary, or most ne- 
tural Structure, is explained, and the departures 
from it into luxuriance, composition, and mon- 
strosity, are pvinted out for enabling Observers to 
interpret correctly, and avoid mistakes. 

“ The sexes of plants are asserted in his fifth 
tract. The process derived from experiments and 
observations upon such as bear staminated flow- 
ers upon one individual, and pistillate upon an- 
other ; “pon such as bear the two sorts of blossoms 
upon different parts of the same individua} ; and 
upon such as have the chives and pointals with- 
in the same cup or empalement, as is the most 
frequent structure ; enable the conclusion to be 
drawn from the most ample induction of facts. 
Even among the cryptogamic tribes, the multipli- 
cation by seeds is so well and so ecteusively es- 
tablished, as to have gained universal assent to 
the doctrine. A 

“The characters of vegetables form the seventh 
essay. Their disposition is either theorteal, which 
treats of classes, orders, and genera; or practical, 
that relates to species and varieties. system, 
therefore, is composed of these five parts; of 
which the ‘ species’ and ‘ genus’ are defined to be 
always the work of uature ; ‘ varieties,” the et- 
fect of cultivation; and the ‘ order’ and ‘class,’ 
the product of nature and art. After judicious 
definitions and explanations on each of these 
points, he proceeds to explain the habits of vege- 
tables, or a certain conformity of kindred and con- 
generic species. This he pursues through their 
placentation, or the disposition of the cotyledons 
atthe moment of germination, as they happen to 
be acotyiedonous, monocutyledonvus, dicotoly- 
donous, and polycotyledonous. 2 Radieation, 
or the disposition of the root. 3. Ramification, 
or the situation of the branches, which influences 
the leaves. 4. Intorsion, or the beuding, twist- 
ing, or obliquity of the parts. 5. jon, or 
the curious construction of buds from leaves, sti- 
pule, petioles, or scales. jation, or a di- 
versified involution ef folding, which the leaves 
maintain while latent within the buds. 7. Sti- 

ion, or the situation and structure of the 
scales at the bases of leaves. 8. or 
the garniture for defending them from outward 
injuries. 9. Glandulation, or the functions of 
the secretory vessels. 10. ee, or the 
juice effused when a plant is wounded, whether 
white, yellow, or red. 11. ence, or the 
mode by which the flowers are ronnected to the 
plant by their peduncles, which had been hereto- 
fore termed ‘ the manner of blossoming.’ There 
is much other information on this brauch of the 
science. 

“The seventh and next chapter is bestowed 
upon names. Like a logician and a metaphysi- 
cian, he comprehends the relation between things 
and words; between cbjects in nature and ihe 





sexes ; or partial orthodox systematics, who con 
sidered:but a single natura} class, such for exam- 


terms employed to discourse about them. Be, 
therefore, defines the cenomination to be another; 
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names upon them. Iv the course of this discus- 
sion, he decides, among various other questions, | 
that genuine botanists alone have the power o} 

ronferring uames; that a generic name includes 
or covers all the species ; that he who constitutes 
2 new genus must give it a name; that generic 
naives, not derived from the Greek or Latin 
longue, are to be rejected; that generic names 
are vot to be abused by being conlerred on saints 
or other men, however they may be distinguish- 
ed in other walks of life. Yet he retains the es- 
tablished names which have been imagined by 
the poets, ascribed to kings, consecrated to the 
gods, and appropriated to early promoters of bo- 
iany. Generic names, constructed to preserve 
the memory of men who have deserved well of 
the science, are to be solemnly preserved. He 
manifests profound erudition and exquisite taste 
in the interpretation and selection of teims; 
aud the rules he prescribes for the formation of 
generic and specific names, are derived from the 
close analogy existing between fact, grammar, 
and logic. 

“* As the classes, orders, and genera, are con- 
stituted from the resemblances which obtain in 
certain parts of vegetables: so the species and 
varieties are knowa by the points of difference 
which exist between them, and which an observer 
ean avcettain and deseribe. To this task of discri- 
mination, by a proficiency through which a petson 
acquires the rank of a Master in Botany, Linnwus 
devotes his eighth tract on differences. In de- 
termining species, he rejects magnitude, place of 
growth, Sane of flowering, colour, odour, virtues, 
vSes, eX, Monstrosity, pubescence, and duration, 
as unable to furnish specific marks and distinc- 
tions; but considers such discriminating circum- 
stances ag derived in the most correct manner 
irom the trunk, leaves, props, winterimgs, inflo- 
rescence, and fructification; and lastly, pre- 
scribes laws, critically exact, for annexing the 
specific term, which ought to be strictly an 
adjective, to the generic, which must be a sub- 
stantive, in the most concise, neat, and significant 
manner. 

His next and_ ninth tract, called Varicties, 
treats of differences in the form, structure, and 
qualities of plants, which are too inconsiderable 
to constitute distinct species. These alterations 
are produced, to a very great extent, by cultiva- 
tion, the cause of endless modifications. Situa- 
tion, too, has its effect, inasmuch as a watery 
piace often splits the lower leaves, and a moun- 
tainous one the upper. Sex constitutes 4 natural 
variety. But monstrous varieties exist. In some 
instances, they show themselves in the mudilated, 
multiplied, full, aud proliferous condition of the 
flowers. lu others, by the imperfect, luxuriant, 
fasciated, and folded shape ot the herb; and io 
others again, by the erisped and bullated figure ot 
the leaves. They are best known to florists, uur- 
serymen, and gardeners, who have brauched 
them out, particularly as relate to roots, blos- 
soms, and fruits. It is widerstood, however, that 
the botanist does not constitute a variety from 
every trifling difference in the species. 

+“ The teuth tract, on Synonymes, inquires into 
ehe different names which have been imposed up- 
ou the same plants by phiidlogists, whethes gene- 
ric, specific, or variant. Herein be gives direc- 
piovs for finding, registering, and printing. 

“fn the eleventh tract, called Adumbrations, 
instructions are afforded to the learner how to 
describe a vegetable, or, in other words, to write 
an accurate history of it. This comprehends the 
whole natural character, as it appears in the ex- 
ternal parts, in compendious but just language. 
‘The measures of length are most conveniently 
taken from the haud, as a line, a nail, an inch, 
a palm, a span, a cubit, av arm, a fathom, &c. 
Figures or drawings should be made to accord 
with the natural #ze aud situation; and should 
exhibit all the pacts, especially of the fructifica- 
tion. The habitat or native place ought to be 
aoted, in respect to region, climate, position, and 
soil. So also ought to be the times of liviug, bud- 
ding, foliation, blossoming, fiuctesceuce, watch- 
ing (vigilie plantarum), defoliation, and other 
matters indicative of climate. 

The Virtues of vegetables are discussed in 
the twelfth and last essays in which the botanist 
is instructed to derive a knowledge pf their pow- 
er from their taste, smell, colour, and place, as 
auxiliary to the information which the fructifica- 
tion affords. However, on this subject it must 
be said that a priori investigation is of little or 
no service ; for the dietetic, medicinal, and econo- 
mical use of plants can be derived from experi- 
euce only.” 

“ This,” said J, “ is admirable ; has he left any 
other mouument of his genius?” Immediately 
Professor Gmelin, in the academic costume of Got- 
tingen, rose in vision, and accosted me in the fol- 
lowing strains: “ Stranger aud friend! the system 
of qgature, as edtablished in the terraqueous globe 
you and T inhabit, is displayed in a work of Lin- 
neus, bearing the same title, of which | feel pride 
and pleasure in having been an editor, ' Our 
mighty master was enabied to undertake the clas- 
sification of the beings belonging to the animal 
and mineral, as well us the vegetable creation, by 
# coincidence of several favourable circumstances. 
1. The libcaries, herbariums, gardens, and muse- 
ums, which he examined while abroad. 2. The 
benefit of several museums in his own country ; 
to wit, that of king Adolphus Frederic, whose ca~ 
talogue abounds with notices of exotic animals ; 
‘hat of queen Louisa Ulrica, stupendous for its) 
shells and insects ; that of Count Tessin, magni- 
ficeut for its minerals and shells; that of C. De 
Geer, rich io reptiles, insects, aud other rarities; 


mais from all quarters; and that of the Stockholm 
academy of sciences, filled with the beautiful pro- 
iductions. of nature. 3. By the several tours and 
journeys he made. 4. By the icati 





from meu once bis disciples, who visited 

parts of the globe; among whom were the follow- 
ing: Ternstcoem, who went to Asia; Kalm, 
to New-York, New-Jersey, and the contiguous 
parts of North America ; Montini, to Lapland ; 
Hasselquist to Egypt and Palestine; Toren to 
Malabar and Surat; Osbeck to China and Java ; 
Lefling to Spain and its American dominions; 
Berg to Gothland Island; Kaehler to Italy and 
Apulia ; Solander to Norway and Lapland ; Ro- 
jander to Surinam and Eustatia ; Martin to Spitz-| 
bergen ; Alstroemer to the south of Europe; and 
others. 5. By his own well-directed and inde- 
fatigable diligence, always labouring and mostly 
with good effect, 

* Thus aided and prepared, and impelled by a 
singular felicity of genius, he ventured upon the 
vast undertaking, of reducing the species and in- 
dividuals of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
departments into method and order. 

** He disposed the whole department of zoology 
under six classes: mammiferous, birds, fishes, 
amphibious, insects, and worms. He divided 
these classes into convenient orders; and these 
into appurtenant gevera ; under which letter were 
regularly disposed the corresponding species. In 
this performance he proved that he possessed the 
two requisites_of a great mind; toawit, 1. Broad 
and comprehensive views to embrace the whole ; 
and, 2, Circumstantial] and precise knowledge of 
every part. 

“ He distributed the botanical department un- 
der the well known twenty-four classes, with an 
appendix coutaining the palms, 

* The mineral department he placed in three 
principal classes: rocks, minerals, and fossils, 
The rocks are arranged under five orders—the 
mouldy, the calcareous, the argillaceous, the 
sandy, and the aggregate; the minerals under 
the heads of salts, sulphurs, and metals; and the 
fossils ae petrifactions, concretions, and earths. 

** | gave edition after edition, to the thirteenth, 
of this grand classification of the Creator’s works ; 
and I adbered substantially to the strong and in- 
structive outline he had chalked out. I believe, 
likewise, 1 could have done nothing better than 
add the vew articies with the same colouring and 
expiession which he had given them, as far as my 
feeble imitation would go, 

* I know that in the arrangement of animals, 
predicated upon their organization, alterations 
have been made in the plan, The mammalia and 
aves remain untouched. The amphibia have lost 
the “* nantes,” and their name has been changed 
to reptiles. The fishes with the accession of the 
tribes taken fhom the a.nphibia, maintain their 
standing, The main innovations have been made 
in the two remuining classes of insects and worms. 
From the former have been taken the two new 
classes of crustacea and urachnides ; and from the 
latter those of annelides, mollusca, radiavies, z00- 
phytes, polypes, aud infusories. t have marvelled 
on contemplating these amendinents, to find they 
were so few, and so inconsiderable ; for they 
mostly consist in the conversion of orders into 
classes ; but leave the denomination and descrip- 
tion of species, in which our chieftain was dur 
sine pari, on the same plain and intelligible basis 
where they rested before. The figments of the 
mind do pot aiter the realities of nature, 


** | am persuaded that, notwithstanding the dis- 
continuance by some, of the classes dodecandria, 
polyadelphia, and polygamia, the very change 
shows the excellence of the system; we are there- 
by reminded of the operation of pruning, which 
cuts off scions to he sure, but in so doing invigo- 
rates the stock,” — 

Though I was nearly satiated, and as much 
disposed for awakening, as you my auditors] 
probably are for sleeping, my trance continued, 
While it yet lasied, Christian Daniel Sehreber, 
the far-tamed professor of Erlangen, rose before 
me in manly port. “ Have you, renowned Sir,” 
said I, ‘* aught to offer on the life and doings of 
Liuneus?” “ Nothing occurs to me,” he an 
swered, “* more worthy of being noticed than the 
Amenitates Academica, comprehending a series 
of dissertations composed chiefly at Upsal, by 
Swedish graduates, on physical, medical, and 
botanical topics. The collection was originally 
published by the care and under the eye of the 
directing spirit himself, in seven successive vo- 
lumes. Having come forth chiefly between the 
years 1743 and 1768, in the form of collegiate 
lexercises, they were selected on account of their 
particular merit, on the subjects to which they 
respectively appertained. It is remarkable how 
much learning, research, and talent, was elicited 
during that term. Their number amounts to one 
hundred and fifty; and they are all extant in 
Latin. They constituted so respectable a body 
/of information, that between the years 1787 and 
1790, | was induced to sperintend a new edition. 
To these [ added an eighth volume, cuntaining 
twenty-one dissertations composed mostiy during 
the life of Lionwus, or consisting of materials fur- 
nished to the candidates in greater or less degree 
by himself | afterwards compiled a ninth, con- 
taining fifteen dissertations, written in very much 
the same spirit, although he appears to have al- 
forded little or no assistance to the authors. To 
complete the design, I found it expedient to add a 
tenth, containing the scattered tracts of Sir 
Charles, and several botanical dissertations as- 
cribed to his son, who succeeded to the chair, 
title, and honours of his father ; but whom, how- 


lever, he outlived little more than five years. In 


the second of three excellent volumes, I have 
caused his three oratious to be reprinted and pre- 





that of the university of Upsal, containing ani- 


served. There you may read the discourse he} 
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inerease of the habitable globe, in which he main- 
tains the doctrine that dry land is’ tual) 
enlarging in the world we inhabit, and oe fluide 

ing @ corresponding diminution.—Thus he 
was a reformer, or rather a reyolutionist.” 

I owned myself gratified and instructed by his 
communication, and was about to express my 
sorrow that the members of the fair sex had been 
omitted by them all, when Praiscunta Wakx- 
FIELD, in a garb which associated the shepherd-| 
ess with the botanist, and blended ears of ripe 
wheat with blooming stalks of everlasting gna- 
phalium and xeranthemum, as a garland, rose in| 
an attitude of ease and elegance. “ Learn from’ 
me,” said she, “something concerning females, 
which will well benefit and become you. 


was typified as a female. The gods themselves 
were the offspring of Cyne x, the mother of the 
most dignified and, illustrious of all the families 
that the genealogist has traced. 

“ The per ge that ts Love is VENUS, 
and that is but another name for attraction, con- 





in the bottom of the ocean, this parent of vitality 
is represented as the child of the sea. Had you 
seen her when she first rose to the surface, and 
was received by a bivalve mollusca into one of 
his shells, you would have been ravished by the 
spectacle. But more so, when expanding her 
veil of byssus, kindly prepared fo: her by the 
pinna of the deep, she seudded before the breeze 
in het vehicle, and skipped lightly to the shore. 

“ PyRaBA, after the destruction of the human 
race by the deluge, was as instrumental as Deu- 
ealion, in repairing the loss, pursuant to the di- 
rection of the oracle.” 

“CERES, was the goddess of corn and of 

harvests. From her Triptolemus received in- 
struction how to plough, sow and reap; how to 
make bread, and hew to rear fruit trees. She 
commanded him to travel, in her chariot, over 
the whole earth, and instruct the rude inhabit- 
ants who then fed upon acorns, those important 
arts. " 
- “ The goddess of flowers and gardens was 
called FLora by the latins, and CHLORis by the 
greeks; beautiful names, one denoting the bloom, 
and the other the verdure of plants. Nothing is 
more natural than that Zephyrus should have 
been enamoured of her. 

“ The department of fruits and of gardens, was 
allotted to Pomona, who preferred this kind of 
employment to the harder labour of the field. As 
she was the bearer of the cornucopie, it is easy 
to comprehend that she might have had swarms 
of admirers, before Vertumnus ted himself. 

“To MINERVA, wnankind is indebted for the 
olive, a gift of incaleulable value. She was the 
product of Jupiter’s brain without a mother, and 
the patroness of wisdom and the liberal arts. 

“ Remember the mirth-inspiring beverage of 
HELENA; which was 





“ Temper'd with crugs of sovereign use, t* assuage 

The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage: 

To clear the clouly front of wrinki’d care, 

And dry the tearful sluices of vespair : 

Charm'd with cat virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 

All sense of woe delivers tothe wind.” 

Pore’s Oprssey, b. iv 

*¢ Recollect also, the deceptive cates of Cincr, 
which maddened aud vilified the unhappy men 
who partook of them: 

** But venom'd was the bread, and mix’d the bow! 

With drugs of force to darken ail the soul; 

Sooon in the luscious feast themselves they Jost, 

And drank oblivion of their native coast; 

lostavt her circling wand the goueess waves, 

To hogs transforins them, and the sty receives. 

‘ Ibid b. x. ~ 

“The Muses or the Nine; young, beautiful 
and modest Aonian maids presided over music, 
poetry, dancing, and the fie arts. The palin- 
tree, the laurel, and the fountains of Pindus, 
Helicon and Parnassus were sacred to them. 

The Graces, or Charities, were three charm- 
ing damsels, who took cognizance of all kind and 
good offices; and directed the amenities and 
suavities of life. . 

“* Be pleased to remember, while on the sub- 
ject, the Parca, or fatal Sisters, who drew, who 
twisted, and who cut the thread of life. 

“Aurora ushered in the day, CrnTHta ru- 
led the night, and Tu emis prescribed the piinci- 
ples of justice, as interpretess of the moral code, 

The Su who were inspired by heaven as pro- 
phetesses in different parts of the world, were wo- 
men; the Pythias, who delivered fiom the conse-| 
crated tripod, the answers of the god at Delphi, | 
were women ; the Vesfals, employed to take care 
that the sacred fire should be kept perpetually 
burning, were women. 

“it would be easy for me to pass from fabulous| 
to authentic records ; from fiction to fact; and 
give you the history of women, both in ancient 
and modern days, that would please as well as 
Surprise you. Among those of the present age 
are numbered many, who among other accom- 
plishments, weve proficients in Botany, and ad- 
mirers of Linnzus.” 

At this mo:nent I was roused by a shout of feli- 
citation and joy. It was the voice of THEBEAUD 
De BeRstavp informing me that the officers and 
members of the parent Society in Paris, genuemen 
and ladies, were all occupied in poporatinns for! 
their fete champetre ; that the most ire Pe 
tations were felt; and a result anticipated whi 
would combine rational intercourse and virtuous 


sentiment in the highest dezite. 





“ Nox, or Night, the eldest born of creation, |} 


nected with animation. As organized life, before}} 
the creation of man, is supposed to have existed}} 


On the conclusion of this address, 
which was listened to with profound at- 
tention, and warmly app , the sub- 
joined priate Ode, from the pen oi 
James Gonvon Brooxs, Esq. was recited 
by Hiram Kercuum, Esq. 


Bright daughter of the sun, 
Fair-haired and virgin SPRING * 
Who now hast just begun 
To wave thy purple wing, 
O'’er tree, and plant, and vine, 
Which raise the blooming head, 
Beneath the bright sun-shine 
That warms their verdant bed— 


For thee we weave a crown 
Of every maiden blossom, 
Of flowrets, all thine own, 
Which gem thy glowing bosom - 
There’s music in thy voice, 
The zephyr of the air— 
The groves, the fields rejoice, 
The birds are singing there. 


The earth is in its prime— 
Tn glorious freshness drest, 
And light the foot of time 
Steps o’er creation’s breast. 
Queen of the new-born year, 
How beautiful art thou ! 
Ere storms or mildews sear 
Thy smooth and smiling brow. 


Now is the hallowed hour, 
Wherhe, the sage, was born, 
Who numbered every flower 
That woos the kiss of morn: 
Be his a varied wreath, 
Of every rosy gem, 
That bends beneath thy breath, 
Upon its parent stem, 


Let earth record his name,. 

The FLonist of the north, 
And sing his song of fame 

When joyous Spring comes forth ; 
Whilst nature’s gentle hand 

Shall gem hey form with flow ecs, 
His memory shall stand 

Eternal as her bowers! . 


After the applause, which this beauti- 
ful Ode elicited, had subsided, Dr. Pas- 
cas delivered a profound and scienti- 
fic address, of which, from its great length 
we are precluded at present giving more 
than the following analysis :— 


plants showing the dependence of Entome- 
logy on Botany ; he related both ancient 
modern authorities, in proof of that 
philosophical theory, and of the formation 
of insects from plants under four different 
modes or circumstances ; firstly, by exu- 
dation from their tender parts ; secondly, 
from their pollen or farina ; thirdly, in 
their seeds and fruits; and fourthly, in 
their most compact ligneous fibres. 
Under the first mode he arranged the 
multitude of insects called Aphides, the 
life of which regularly commences with 
the buds or gemma of plants ; they intest 
the foldings in nests, which have not had 
existence but aday, an hoar, or a moment. 
Of this number was the Cochineal of 
Mexico, which was so long thought to be 
the seed of a plant, while it is the dried 
mummey of an insect, the aphis of the 
epuntia, in substance nothing but a lump 
of the colouring matter which fills the 
frait of the plant. We were here much 
surprised to learn that the Hessian Fly, 
Cecidomya destructor, so much dreaded 
by the American farmer, is nothing but 
an aphis formed between the stipula and 
the tender culmus of the wheat, the 
vegetation of which is intercepted by the 
growth of the chrysalis. . 
Under the second more, the formation 
of insects from the pollen or farina of 
flowers. This dust is composed of at omic 
eggs, which may become animated, as in 
the case of spurred rye or wheat, which 
thas of late been discovered to consist of 
clusters of cells inhabited by insects of 
the meloes kind. ; 
In the third place, were the various 
sorts of insects of the seeds and fruits of 
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of vegetable into animal’ matter, was ad- 
verted to in the spontaneous formation 
of the book-worm, and the mite, siro, &c. 
in the most compact wood, and in the 
most confined recesses of the bark of 
trees, and that without the assistance of 
decomposition. Among these was the 
teredo navalis, the terrible worm which 
causes such ravages in the timber of ships, 
and the termes or white ant of India, 
innumerable tribes of which will com- 
pletely corrode immense trunks of trees, 
beams, and rafters, before the appearance 
of a single one can be detected. Four 
different species were enumerated, the 
warrior, the labourer, the fatal, and the 
traveller, all of them destructive to forest 
trees, houses, and furniture. 

We give only a few outlines of the 
subject so much more extensively treated, 
that it was not all read for want of time ; 
the object of research, was to shew that 
the dominion of Botany ought to include 
entomology. Dr. P. said that the nomen- 
clature of insects by their forms is un- 
certain and changeable in the same indi- 
vidual in different climates; that their 
metamorphoses were neither uniform, 
nor applicable to a great number of them ; 
that analogies of insects were daily per- 
ishing, and others newly arising, and 
therefore cannot be depended upon ; 
the present arrangement was unnecessari- 
ly prolix and confused, while the theory 
of the animalization of plants must lead to 
classes of insects that are created, ma- 
tured, sheltered, or exclusively nourished 
by a single plant or by many; of those that 
originate from decomposing substances, 
are carniverous and prey upon others ; 
of those that are eaters of human flesh, 
or human blood-suckers, &c. The air, 
gases, and vapours, would afford a class, 
the germs of which they produce. No 
nomenclature to arrange this branch of 
animals, could be more easy and natural 
than this. We understand that this novel 
and interesting dissertation, is preparing 
to be presented to the Linnean Society 
of Paris. 

Dr. Pascatis was followed by Dr. 
Meap in an exercise of considerable 
Jength, in which he gave a rapid and 
interesting sketch of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Botanical Setence, which we intend 
to present to our readers in the next 
number of the Minerva. 

The company now proceeded to ano- 
ther part of the garden, where a portrait 
of Linnzvs had been suspended in the 
centre of a triumphant arch, formed of 
the Bignonia and Passion Flower. At 
the request of Dr. Mrrcnit, the picture 
of the sage was encircled with a beautiful 
wreath of flowers, by the fair hands of the 
accomplished Miss Pascaxts, the band 
playing a favourite air during the whole 
of this interesting ceremony. When it 
was completed, Mr. Ciinron delivered 
the following animated eulogy on the 
celebrated naturalist :— 

The immortal man, whose nativity we are this 
day assembled to celebrate, declared, that man is 
the minister and interpreter of nature. ‘* Homo 
est minister et interpres nature ;” and most ably 
did he officiate in these exalted capacities, by 
proclaiming the glories and revealing the myste- 
sies of creation. What was said of the Stagy- 
rite, applied more emphatically to him: “ He 
was the secretary of nature, and dipt his pen in 
intellect.” At the time when he rose, like the 
sun illuminating the intellectual world, natural 
science was like the earth previous to the fiat of 
creative power, and, in the language of the Mo- 
saic Cosmogony, “ void and without "form, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.” There 
were, indeed, vast collections of facts, without 
order and system, and multifarious and discor- 
dant speculations. “ Gorgons, and Hydras, and 
chimeras dire,” abounded, disfiguring the sym- 
metry of truth, and deranging the beauties of na- 






irresistible impulse. 
curious and useful discovery, and to lucid and 


rieties. His generic and specific terms are a! 
once a description and a denomination; and by 
the wonderful and harmonious combinations of 
system and order, he extricated natural science 
from the chaotic darkness in which it was involv- 
ed. Aristotleand Pliny sunk before the majesty 
of his pre-eminent genius, and the savans of the 
age ackuowledged the supremacy of his intellec- 
tual greatness. 

Zoulogy is indebted to him for an admirable 
system of arrangement and discrimination. Bo- 
tany claims him as its most illustrious cultivator ; 
for, like religion, it did not flourish’ until under 
his auspices it rendered due homage to sexual 
influence. The mineral kingdom was also jllus- 
trated by his investigations; and he became the 
cynosure that guided mankind in their researches 
into the nature and properties of things. 

It is, alas! too true, that he was beset by en- 
vy and jealousy. Those moral vampyres, which 
subsist on calumniating merit and usefulness, as- 
sailed him with their stingless slander. He was 


words and not of things—a hunter of butterflies, 
an impaler of beetles, and a collector of weeds. 
The. sciolists, who look at the sun of science 
through a perverted.medium, and who view with 
microscopic eyes the infirmities of great minds, 
were confederated against him, as they now are 
and always wil} be against eminence in philoso- 
phy and superiority in literature; and it is due 
to truth to say, that men, from whom better 
things were to be expected, did not, in some in- 
stances, refrain from aggression. But he proceed- 
ed in -his illustrious career, regardless of the at- 
tacks of contemporaries and rivals, and looking 


truth, for the reward of bis exertions. r 

It-would neither comport with the time nor,the 
occasion, to enter into a detailed or critical ac- 
count of his works. His Systema Nature has 
been justly denominated the Bible of Nature. 
It is an Iliad of genius; and, as long as philoso- 
pby has @ friend, and science a patron, it will be 
resorted to by night and hy day, for the fountain 
as well as the streams, for the trunk as well asthe 
branches, of natural knowledge. 

Linn2vs was possessed of a creative, analy- 
ting, and arranging mind. 
his intellect, he united acuteness, penetration, 
discrimination, invention, and comprehension, to 
an extent almost preter-natural. His botanical 
researches are a wonderful monument of the ur- 
ion of genius and industry. In zoology he was 
unrivalled. The hydra, or serpent with seven 
heads, preserved in a museum at Hamburgh, and 
exhibited as a mizacle of nature, was at once de- 


South Carolina, which was generally supposed to 
be the larva of a lizard, was demonstrated by 
him, from its full grown claws, to be an animal 


his great man was not content with pressing 
into the service of science the resources of his own 
mind, but he _™ an impulse and direction to 
the exertions of others. His pupils and disciples 


liscience, to collect and to communicate. The 
names of Hasselquist, Kalm, Osbeek, Loeffing, 
Sparrman, and Kehler, are familiar to many 
who hear me. He also travelled in person over a 
great part of Europe, and his correspondence 


styled a mere nomenclator—a philosopher of 


to the evolutions of time, and the triumphs of 


In the character of 


tected by him as an imposture; and the siren of 


were sent over the world as the missionaries of 


: ‘ may 
marks of divine wisdom. 
The more we study the works of creation, and 
ture, the stronger must we be i 
power, the wisdom, and the 
ing, from whom we derive all that we enjoy. A 
little learning may sometimes incline to scepti 
cism, but the true philosopher is always prepared 
to exclaim with the immortal bard, 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
Almighty! Thine this universal frame ; 

Thus wondrous fair! Thyself how wondrous, then ! 
Unsperkable: who sits’t above these heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works; 
Thy goodness beyond thou. 


Mr. Curnton having concluded his re- 
marks, the company returned to the hotel, 
and partook of a substantial dinner ; after 
which the exercises were resuméd in 
nearly the following order :—Dr. AkERLY 
delivered an eulogy on the elder Michaux, 
the admired author of a treatise on the 
forest trees of America. He concluded his 
remarks, by giving as a toast the memo- 
ry of this eminent French naturalist. A 
series of fine botanical paintings from the 
pencil of Miss Srarr, an American lady, 
were exhibited, and are to be forwarded 
to the parent Society at Paris. Dr. 
Mitcuitt then exhibited a specimen of 
moss recently taken from the grave of 
Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, celebrated in 
one of the songs of Allan Ramsay, which 
was recited on the oceasion. 

Mr, James Mitzert, a corresponding 
member of the Linnzan Society of Paris, 
offered elegant extracts of his pictur- 
esque travels to India, but these, for 
want of time, could not be read. 

During the afternoon, the younger Mr. 
Prince returned his acknowledgments 
for the honour conferred on his family, 
by selecting his garden as the place for 
holding this interesting celebration. He 
gave as a toast, ‘“‘ Thomas Jefferson, the 
distinguished naturalist; and an honorary 
member of the Paris Linnean Society.” 
Mr, Jefferson’s health being drank, Mr. 
Havswotrr, addressed the company in 
the following appropriate manner : Gen- 
tlemen, when | rise to thank yuu for the 
honour paid to-day to the greatest litera- 
ry name of Sweden, | beg leave to do it 
both on the score of national gratitude, 
and private gratifications, as being his 
countryman, and graduated at the univer- 
sity of Upsal, over which is shed the 
lustre of hisglory. But Linnzus belongs 
as a sage, to every country; and you 
have gloriously showed to day how emi- 
nently you have made him your own. 
On my early return to Sweden, with 
what delight will I not recite the honours 
of this day to the distinguished men, who 
show that the spirit of their immortal 
master hovers over his beloved disciples. 
I beg leave to propose the health of the 
New-York Bratch of the Linnwan Socie- 


Mr. Guan, the Swedish Consul, gave 


these declare 
and power divine. 





reached every portion of the civilized world. 
With what sensibility did he regret his inability 
to survey the opulesice of nature in this conti- 
net ; but even here he had an extensive episto- 
lary intercourse. Need I mention as his corres- 
pondents the names of Garden and Mitchill, 
Bartram and Clayton, and, though last not least, 
that of Colden, who died in the vicinity of the 
place where we are now convened. With Lin- 
nzus this man of gigantic and i!luminated mind, 
had a most intimate cominunication, The trea- 
sury of the Swede was enriched by the contribu- 
tions of the American; and Linnwus noticed his 
illustrious friend, by enrolling his name in the 
heraldry of scientific distinction, and investing it 
with botanical honours. 

The merits of Linus must, however, de- 
pend upon the nature, importance, and value 
the sciences te which he devoted his faculties, 
well as upon the ability and success with which 
he “prosecuted his investigations. And I assured- 
ly have no cause, on an occasion like this, and 
in an assembly enlightened as the present, to 
peonounce an eulogium on natural science. Per- 
mit me, however, to borrow the impressive lan- 
guage of the illustrious man to whom this feeble 
tribute of respect is rendered. 
said he, ‘¢ the Maker of ali things, who has done 
nothing without design, has furnished this earth- 
ly globe like a museum, with the most admirable, 
proofs of his wisdom and power; if, moreover, 
this splendid theatre would be adorned in vain 
without 4 spectator; and if he has placed in it 
man, the chief and most perfect of all his works, 












as|iMr. Cuin ton gave the following: “‘ The 


“ If, i band him and his family, and for the very} 


the following, ‘“* The laurels of Linnzus ; 
now naturalized in America, may they 
thrive as well as in their native soil.” 
Mr. Fincu, the English geologist, after 
some remarks on the salutary tendency 
of scientific associations to break down the 
barriers of national prejudice, and to pro- 
mote a friendly intercourse between dis- 
tant countries, gave “ Dr. Torrey, the 
distinguished friend and successful culti- 
vator of natural science.” 

The festivities at the Hall were closed 
with the coronation of Dr. Mitcuiiy by 
Miss Warxins, who gracefully entwined 
his brow with a wreath of pine, on which] 


wreath of honour placed on the brow of 
merit by the hand of beauty.” 

The party then proceeded to the house 
of Mr. Prince, and tendered their co 
knowledgments for the attention received] 


handsome manner in which he had thrown 
open his garden, and provided suitable 
accommodations for celebrating the day. 

About 7 o’clock. in the evening, the 
party returned to the steam-boat, which|| 





derful economy of the whole, it follows that man 
is made for the purpose of studying the Creator’s 





who is alone capable of duly considering the =| 


wafted them, in two hours, to New-York, 
all highly delighted with having spent the 


the deeper we penetrate into the secrets of na-|) 
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2d countenan- 


. regularity nor harmo- 


ices ; nev 
ny, than on this occasion. lt 
was indeed “ the feast of reason, and the 


flow of soul ;” and if the erigiators of 
this festival have reason to felicitate 
themselves on the pleasing result of their 
foresight and mahagement, those who 
participated with them in the rich ban- 
quet, have equal reason for exultation, 
and for anticipating a renewal of delights 
in future celebrations of the.birth of the 
immortal sage, 


Who number’d every flower 
That woos the kiss of morn. 
RE ESS 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


~~ 
No.9. of Vol. II. ofthe Minerva will contain 
the following articles: 


Popur.aR TaLss.—The Merchant of Balsora ; 
or the Magic Ring. Isadore D’ Ejeille. The 
Wooden Leg; a Swiss Idyl. By Gessner. 

THE TRAVELLER.— Manners and Customs 
of the Indians of Guatamala. 

LITERATURE.—The age of Bronze, by Lord 
Byron. 

THE Drama.— French Theatre, No. V: 

BroGRaPHY.—Memoirs of De Witt Clinton, 
Esq. 

ARTS AND Scimnces.—Rise and Progress of 
Botanical Science. By Dr. Elijah Mead of New- 
York. Scientific and Literary Notices from 
Foreign Journals. 

CornrEsPonpEncr.—Italian Leiters No. VI. 
Portry.—On the Graveof a Friend, killed in 
aduel; by Lara. Lang Syne; by Yorick; 
with other pieces. 

Gieanen, Reconp, Enigmas, CHRoNo- 
LOGY. 

To CorrEsronpENTS.—The lines “To an 
amiable and unfortunate Woman,” by Mc.D. C. 

however well meant, lack greatly of poetic merit. 
Sense is sacrificed for sound ; and simplicity made 
to give way to a predeliction of the writer for 
“‘ far fetched” figures. The “ flush of,florid hope’ - 
—“‘lessons roughly froze in tears”—* moulded 

joys,”’ and “ the desert of the tomb,” are licences 
which surpass our comprehension. - 

“My Journal,” by Theodore, will appear in 

No. X, 

SSS ee 


THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shreds and Patches!—Hamuer. 








A vein of excelent coal fias been discover- 
ed in the vicinity of Fling river, Michigan. 
A sea monster, resembling the description 
we have of the Kraken, was recently dis- 
covered hy the Captain and crew of the 
ship Douglas on her outward’bound passage 
from this port to Curacoa. is velucity was 
about 1} miles per hour. 


The first number of the “ New-York 


Patriot,” a daily paper, made its appearance 
on Wednesday morning, 


Mr. Wiley, Wall-street, has the following 
original works in the press:—Americans 
Abroad, and Englishmen at Home, a comedy, 
in five acts. The Pilot, a Tale of the Sea, 
in two volumes, by the author of the Spy, 
Pioneers, &c. Konningsmarke, the Long 
Finne, an aboriginal tale, in two vols. 
—_ 
MARRIED, 
Mr. Charles Chipp. to Miss Deborah G. Law- 


rence. 


m Mr. Augustine I. Battin to Miss Amelia E. 
runn. 
" eae. Theodore Thomas to Miss Catherine Van 
elt. 
ig Joseph Dénnis to Miss Catharine Pfaltz- 
graff. 
__ Mr. Hercules H. Jones to Miss Margaret Jose - 
phine Skiddy. 
Mr. G Comes to Miss Lucy Tinker, 
Mr. John H, Brower to.Miss Ann S Duryee. 
Mr. Isaac L, Rich to Miss Esther Campbell. 
Mr. Peter Charriel to Miss Phebe Latham. 
Mr. Harry Buckley to Miss Georgiana Kett!«- 
tass. 

DIED, 
Mrs. Azubath Lyons, aged 61: 
Miss Ann Cochran, aged 18. 
Mr. Patrick M’Guire, aged 34, 
Mr. Daniel Austin, aged 54. 
Mr. John M. Marscelus, aged 24. 
Mr. Patrick Fox, aged 49,’ 
Mr. John Wallace Lobdell, aged 27. 
Mr. William Blackie, aged 29. 
Mr. John Anderson. 


¢ 





day so agreeably. Neyer did we witness 


IMroJames Brotherton. 
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POETRY. 


“itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
whieh it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tiot more magical than the blush of moruing.” 








TO CORA. 


BY FLORIO. 


Had we never met or parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted. Bras. 


When this dark spirit shall have flown 
From life as from a dream of pain, 

I would not that thy heart should moan, 
Or any grief for me retain; 

Nor claim remembrance in thy breast, 
When mice in death’s embrace shall rest, 
In the grave’s pleasureless domain ; 

If it would wring thy heart to dwell 

On thoughts of him who loved thee well. 


Yes: I would not that one should weep, 
That. one should breathe a sigh for me, 
When o’er my soul descends that sleep 
Which wakes but to eternity : 

And when this being I resign, 

Let this sad solace still be mine, 

ifin my wayward destiny, 

No kindred soul hath held me dear, 

For me noeye hath shed a tear. 


Oh, ne’er may thine, for I have knelt. 
In the mind's fond idolatry, 

Unto thy worth, and deeply felt 

That thou wert all the world to me, 
My only flower of life! and while 

I hung upon thy seraph smile, 

1 deemed that none on earth could be 
Of fairer cheek or brighter brow, 

Of purer thought or soul than thou, 


And must I join the giddy crowd, 

That bow at Wealth’s or Folly’s shrine ; 
And must I tame this spirit proud, 

That never yielded, save to thine ? 

Which now, alas, can find no balm 

To soothe its pain; no power to calin 
‘The serpents which around it twine, 
Except that tranquil spot, where wave 
The midnight banners of the grave! 


For though at times my brow hath smiled 
Among the careless and the gay, 

It was net that! was beguiled, 

Or gladden’d on my weary way ; 

But that the world should never know 
How darkly ruin slept below, 

In this cold heatt’s decay ; 

How the relentless hand of care 

Hath scatter’d desolation there. 


Though each emotion hath been crush’d, 
Each feeling of this bosom wrung ; 
And though the chant of joy be hush’d, 
Which youthful hope delighted sung ; 
Though deep intensity of pain 
Hath wrought a madness o’er my brain, 
My spirit still hath clung, 
Through a)l its stormy destiny, 
Unto its early dream of thee! 

1820. 


LIFE. 
Life has its sunshine; but the ray 
Which flashes on its stormy wave, 
Is but the beacon of decay, 
A meteor gleaming o'er the grave ; 
And though its dawning hour is bright 
With fancy’s gayest colouring, 
Yet o’er its cloud-encumber'd night 
Dark ruin flaps his raven wing. 


Life hath its flowers; and what are they? 

The buds of early love and truth, 
Which spring and wither in a day, 

The gems of warm confiding youth. 
Alas! those buds decay and die, 

Eve ripen’d and matur’d in bloom ; 
E’en in an hour behold them lie 

Upon the still and lonely tomb. 


Life has its pang, of deepest thril), 
Thy sting, relentless memory ! 
Which wakes not, pierces not, until 
The hour of joy hath ceas’d to be : 
Then when the heart is in its pall, 
And cold afflictions gather o'er, 
‘Thy mournful anthem doth recall 
Bliss which hath died to bloom no mere. 
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Life hath its blessings ; but the storm 
Sweeps like the desert-wind in wrath, 
To sear and blight the loveliest form, 
Which sports on earth’s deceitful path. 
Oh! soon the wild, heart-broken wail, 
So chang’d from youth's delightful tone, 
Floats mournfully upon the gale, 
When all is desolate and lone. 


Life hath its hope; a matin dream, 

A canker'd flower, a setting sun, 
Which casts a transitory gleam 

Upon the even’s cloud of dun. 
Pass but an hour, the dream hath fied, 

The flowers on earth forsaken lie ; 
The sun bath set, whose lustre shed 

A light upon the shaded sky. 

FLORIO. 


August 25th, 182. 


Translated from the “ Basia” of Jounnes 
Secundus. 


Like the red hues which morning throws 
Upon the fresh and dewy rose, 

Like ruby clouds in heaven above, 
Blush the sweet lips of her I love. 
Bedew’d by me in heurs of bliss, 

With many a fond and fervent kiss, 
Which her fair face surrounds with brightness 
That equals winter’s snow in whiteness ; 
Like as the modest maid doth stand, 
Holding the violet in her hand ; 

Like the fresh cherry on the tree, 

Midst flowers of rich luxuriancy, 

When spring and summer are combined 
With all their foliage intertwined ; 
Alas! that I from thee must go, 

When both our lips together glow. 
Still, still, may thine preserve their hue, 
Till night shall bring me to thy view ; 
But if meanwhile, another dare 

To print the kiss of rapture there, 

May they become unto his eye 

E’en paler than my cheek in dye. 


May 14th, 1822. 


Fiorio. 
—_-— 
For the Minerva. 


THE PROTECTED ORPHAN. 
Yon garden erst in beauty bloom’d ; 
There perfume rose from many a flower, 
Behold it now; sad change! ’tis doomed 
To time’s unmitigated power. 


Where flourish’d once the lovely rose, 
Theirfthorns the envious brambles spread ; 
And undisturb’d the nettle grows 
Where the sweet lily rear’d its head. 


And where is he, whose watchful care 
Should clear th’ encroaching weeds away ? 

*Neath yon green mound ;—his relics there 
Have long been given to decay. 


He left behind an orphan child, 
But for a friendly hand, whose soul 
Like that fair garden had run wild, 
Wanting like it, required control. 


That friend with never ceasing toil 
Outrooted every vicious weed, 

And nourished ina fruitful soil 
The flowers that sprang from virtue’s seed. 


The sweetest in the orphan’s heart 
Is gratitude (reward deserved) 
For bim who with a father’s part 
From ruin and neglect preserv’d. 
LAURENCE. 


ee 
For the Minerva. 


STANZAS. 
Thy eye which beams when I am near, 
Ob, will it weep when I am gone? 
The voice ’tis music now to bear, 
Will it then breathe a sadder tone? 
And to my monumental stone, 
When I have left this world of cares, 
Will Anna come to mourn alone, 
And dew my grave with memory’s tears? 


Yon moon that sails nloft in heaven, 
Robing the world in silver light, 

Oh, how I love to gaze at even 

Upon that orb, so fair, so bright ! 

And Anna loves that glorious sight, 
And oft her,eyes with mine hath been 
To mark the beauteous queen of night 
Shed lustre o’er the sleeping scene. 





When I am mouldéring in the grave, 
The moon will beam with radiance still; 
As now, will gem the playful wave, 

Or sweetly light the verdant hill : 

Will she, whose eyes would often fill, 

As on that orb we bent our view, 

And vow’d through ev’ry good and ill, 
Her love would prove unchang’d and true? 


Oh will she, on some night like this, 
When all is silent, bright, serene, 

As if, in yonder heaven of bliss, 

Some guardian spirit watch’d the scene ; 
Oh will she seek the lonely green, 
When all my race in death repose ; 
There o’er my grave in sorrow lean, 
And weep at memory of my woes? 


Yes, for a while, when I am dead, 
When this warm heart shall stirless lay, 
Anna will seek my dreamless bed, 

To deck the turf that wraps my clay : 
But soon her grief will fade away, 

And other pleasures round her bloom ; 
While I, to gnawing worms a prey, 
Will rest, unthought of, in-the tomb. 


*Tis sad to think how soon, from hearts 
That seem to beat for us alone, 
As from the yielding wave, departs 
Each trace of us when we are gone. 

> * * * * 


The ivy clasps the mighty oak, 

And seems to love his giant frame ; 

The oak’s destroyed by lightning’s shock, 
The ivy twines and blooms the same. 
The victors hail’d with loud acclaim, 
And flatterers say, he'll live for ever; 

He dies—the world forgets his nawe— 
He is as though he had been never. 


And so with me—a few short years, 

‘ Nay, months—will light the saddest brow ; 
Willi hush the sighs, and dry the tears, 
Of those who love me dearest now. 


LARA. 
—— 


Lyigrams. 


Cries logical Bobby to Ned, *ill you dare 
A bet—which has most legs, a mare, or no mare? 
A mare, to be sure, replies Ned, with a grin; 
And fifty I'll lay, for, I'm certain to win 
Quoth Bob, you bave lost, sure as your alive ; 
A mare has but four legs, and no mare has five. 
oe 
A PRAYER FOR POETS. 
May every poet long be blessed with health, 
And if it please the lady Muses, wealth ! 
But if too often eating makes them dull, 
If nove can write well, while the pocket's full ; 
Their wonted skill, ye gentle Nine, restore; 
And let them starve, just as théy did before. 


LLL 
ENIG MAS, 


“ And justly the wise man thus preach'd torus all, 
ise not the value of thingsthat are small ’’ 











Answer to Puszles in our last. 


Puzz_E 1.—A Barrel. 

Puzz_e 11.—A Needle. 

PuzzLe 111.—Because it is between beards. 

4 oe 
NEW PUZZLES. 
An Enigmatical Logogriph. 

Six feet I have, nor ask me one to spare, 
If o’er the flood thy footsteps I must bare. 
Vet take it, take it, straight thine eyes shall see 
The youth's fond hope, and virgin's hope to be. 
The mountaio's summit towering to the pole, 
And the sad Jay that soothes the parted soul. 
Lop’st thou a second? Raise aloft thine eye, 
Behold yon feathered warbler of the sky ! 
Or stretch thy vision o’er the boundless main, 
And say what vessel cleaves the liquid plain ? 
Or mount thy courser, still suffice my feet 
With thee to sally, and to fix thy feet. 
With omens dread to scare the coward slave, 
Or bear the clod of mortals to the grave. 
Robb’ d of a third, I fein on arms must live, 
Or trim the ship the stormy deep to brave. 
1 form’d the mould of thy drst father’s mate, 
I speak to gamesters the decrees of fate. 
I search for treasures that in earth repose ; 
] tinge the ribbon, and I paint the rose. 
To weary labour, yield the lap of rest, 
And close the scene of life upon my breast. 
Nay, even theo, of one more foot bereft, 
To endless time existence still is left. 








[No. 8. Vor. I. 





CHRONOLOGY. 





The Christian /Era. 


1067 Death of Constantine Ducas, Greek Em- 

poror; Michael VII. his eldest son, was 

roclaimed Emperor. 
is mother, young Eudoxia, 
during his minority. 

—— Death of Baldwin, Count of Flanders and 
Regent of France. 

1068 Romanus Diogenes espousing Eudoxia, 
was chosen Emperor after the abdication 
of Michael. 

—— Edgar Atheling, next heir to the crown 
in the Saxon line, retired into Scotland 
with his sisters Margaret and Christian. 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, married Mar- 
garet. The English obliged to put out 
their fires at the ringing of the Curfew 
bell. 

1069 The Scots and Danes advanced as far as 
York in behalf of Edgar; they slew 3000 
Normans, but were defeated by the Con- 
queror, and all the north of England laid 


governed 


waste. 

1072 King Willlam marched against the Scots. 
Malcolm concluded a peace, and did hom- 
age for his possessions in England. 

1073 Hildebrand, now Pope Gregory VII. be- 

gan to extend the papal authority to tem- 


oe sovereignties. 
— Ki 


ng William refused to take an oath of 
fealty to the Pope for the crown of England. 

1074 Another insurrection against King Wil- 

liam, by the Earls of Norfolk, Suffolk, 

Northumberland, and others. Walthrof, 

Earl of Northumberland, was beheaded, 

and great cruelties exercised against the 

English. 

Pope Gregory cited the Emperor Henry to 

Rome, under pretence of simony. The 

Emperor’s Ambassadors come to justify 

him, were driven from the city, by the Pope. 

The Emperor assembled a council at 

Worms, where the Pope’s election was con- 

demned. Gregory excommunicated ali 

the Bishops of that council with Henry, 
whom he declared deposed, and his subjects 
absolved from their oath of allegiance. 

The Empegor laid aside all ensigns of 

sovereignty, and travelled into Italy with 

his wile and children to seek absolution. 

Gregory absolved Henry; but wrote to ‘he 

Germans that they might elect another 

Emperor if they were dissatisfied with 

Henry. They chose Rodolph, Duke of 

Suabia. 

Michael being confined, Nicephorus Boto- 

niates seized the Imperial Sceptre in the 

East. 

War betwixt Rodolph and Henry for the — 

empire. 

1079 Important astronomical observations made 

by Gelaleddin Meleksahah, third Sultan of 

the Selioucide Turks. 

The Pope excommunicated and deposed 

Henry, and gave his dominions to Rodolpb. 

The Emperor held a council, where he 

caused Gregory VII. to be deposed; and 

Guilbert, archbishop of Ravenna, chosen 

Pope by the name of Clement ILI. Rodoiph 

being wounded in battle, died. 

Nicephorus expelled by Alexis Commenus, 

who was declared Emperor. Henry be- 

sieged and took Rome, and was crowned 

Emperor by Guibert, alais Clement E11. He 

laid siege to the castle of St. Angelo, 

where Gregory was; but Robert Guiscard, 

Duke of Apulia, obliged the Emperor to re- 

tire. 

1082 The party of Rodolph in Germany chose 

Herman to oppose Henry: the latter agaiu 

laid siege to Rome. 

Theorder of the Carthusians founded by 

S. Bruno. 

Death of Pope Gregory VII. and of Robert 

Guiseard, Duke of Apulia. Alphonsus, 

King of Castile, took Toledo and other 

towns from the Moors, whence he formed 

New Castile. 

Death of William the Conqueror in Nor- 

mandy, after a reign of 21 years. His se- 

cond son William I. surnamed Rufus, suc- 
ceeded to the crown of England. 

Beginning of the kingdom of Portugal, .in 

the person of Henry, a Prince of the house 

of Burgundy, whom Alphonsus, King of 

Castile, made Couut of Portugal, giving 

Theresa his daughter in marriage. 

1090 Henry, the Emperor, residing in Italy for 
seven years, made himself master of Mau- 
tua, Florence, &c. aud obliged Pope Urban 
Il. to leave Italy. 

1091 Foundation of the order of St. John of Je- 
rusalem, called Knights of Matta since 
1530. 

—— The Anti-pope Guibert took possession of 
Rome and of the Castle of St. Angelo. 

1093 Death of Malcolm, King of Scotland, who 
was slain with his eldest son, in war with 
England. 

——__—_——————— 
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